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The Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Eleventh Session of the International Labour Conference 
‘i. was held at Geneva from Wednesday, 30 May to Saturday, 
16 June 1928. There were only two items on its official agenda : 


(1) Minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades in which 
organisation of employers and workers is defective and 
where wages are exceptionally low, with special reference 
to the home working trades. 

(2) Prevention of industrial accidents, including accidents 
due to coupling on railways. 


The former question was discussed for the first time last year, 
and came up at this year’s Session for final discussion in accordance 
with the double-discussion procedure which was recently introduced 
into the Standing Orders of the Conference. The second question 
appeared on the agenda of the Conference for the first time and 
was consequently the subject of a preliminary discussion which 
could not lead to any final decision. 

In addition to the two items formally placed on its agenda, 
the Conference had as usual to consider a number of other matters. 
In the first place, it had before it a considerable number of 
resolutions on subjects not upon the agenda which had beer 
submitted within the time limits laid down by the Standing 
Orders. It had to decide on a number of amendments to its 
Standing Orders which had been proposed at the last Session and 
had been referred to the Governing Body for consideration. This 
was also the second occasion on which the Conference had to 
consider the report submitted to the Governing Body by the 
Committee of Experts set up to study the reports sent in by the 
Governments under Article 408 of the Treaty. It also had, as 
usual. to discuss the Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office. Finally, the 1928 Conference was asked to re-elect 
the Governing Body. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


Forty-six States were represented at the Conference. This 
figure has not previously been reached, except at the 1925 
Conference. The States represented included 25 European States’, 
and 21 non-European States,: consisting of 14 Latin-American 
countries?, 4 Asiatic States, and 3 British Dominions (Australia, 
Canada, South Africa). It should be noted in particular that 
the number of Latin-American countries represented showed a 
considerable increase, only 10 having been represented in 1927. 

In addition, two countries which are not Members of the 
International Labour Organisation, Turkey and Ecuador, sent 
observers to the Conference. Turkey had already sent an observer 
to the Conference last year. This year it instructed His Excellency 
Mehmed Munir Bey, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister at Berne, 
to attend the Conference. The Republic of Ecuador sent His 
Excellency Mr. Proano Alvarez, Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, to 
the Conference as observer, thus renewing its relations with the 
International Labour Organisation for the first time since the 
Washington Conference. 

The number of delegates sent by the 46 States represented 
was 150, including 81 Government delegates, 35 employers’ 
delegates, and 34 workers’ delegates. There were 192 advisers, 
including 82 Government advisers, 53 employers’ advisers, and 
57 workers’ advisers. Thus 342 persons in all were officially 
accredited to the Conference. 

The Conference elected as its President the Government 
Delegate of the Argentine Republic, Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, 
ex-Minister of Justice and of Public Instruction, Professor of 
Labour Legislation in the Faculty of Law and Social Science of 
the University of Buenos Ayres, Chairman of the Drafting 
Committee of the Labour Code, and author of a number of works 
on labour legislation. This choice is to be interpreted not merely 
as an individual compliment to Dr. Saavedra Lamas’s personal 
qualities, but also as an expression of the Conference’s wish to 
associate the Latin-American countries as closely as possible 
in its work. The Vice-Presidents were Mr. MacWhite, Govern- 
ment Delegate of the Irish Free State, Mr. Hans Vogel, German 





2 I.e. all the countries of Europe except Albania and Lithuania. 
* Including all the States of South America. 
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Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Tom Moore, Canadian Workers’ 
Delegate. The Chairman of the Selection Committee was Mr. Peter 
Heenan, Canadian Minister of Labour and Government Delegate. 


CREDENTIALS OF DELEGATES 


This year the Conference again had to consider a certain 
number of protests against the validity of delegates’ credentials. 

(1) A protest was again submitted this year by the Czecho- 
slovak Trade Union Federation against the credentials of the 
Czechoslovak Workers’ Delegate. Last year the Workers’ Delegate, 
Mr. Tucny, was appointed in agreement with the Central Organ- 
isation of National Social Trade Unions. This year the Workers’ 
Delegate, Mr. Curik, was appointed in agreement with the Central 
Organisation of Czechoslovak Christian Trade Unions. Both last 
year’s and this year’s appointments were made by the Government 
in accordance with an agreement reached in 1922 between the 
principal central workers’ organisations of the various tendencies. 
The Czechoslovak Trade Union Federation stated last year and 
repeated this year that the agreement concluded in 1922 had been 
denounced in 1926 and that it had, since its amalgamation with 
the Central Organisation of German Trade Unions of Czecho- 
slovakia, become the most powerful workers’ organisation in the 
country. It therefore considered that it should have been consulted 
on the nomination of the workers’ delegate. 

The Czechoslovak Government explained that in its view the 
1922 agreement remained in force until the period fixed for the 
appointment of workers’ delegates by the various organisations 
in rotation had come to an end, i.e. until after the end ot the 
Eleventh Session of the Conference. In view of that statement, 
the Committee proposed that the Conference should confirm 
Mr. Curik’s credentials. 

(2) For the seventh time a protest was made against the 
credentials of Mr. Edmondo Rossoni, Italian Workers’ Delegate. 
This year’s protest was made in the name of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions by Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate. As in 
previous years the Credentials Committee was divided in its 
attitude towards the protests, and two reports were submitted, 
a majority report signed by the Government and employers’ 
members of the Committee, proposing that Mr. Rossoni’s credentials 
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should be confirmed, and a minority report by the workers’ 
member of the Committee. The debate on the subject in the 
Conference was somewhat heated. Mr. Rossoni’s credentials were 
finally once again confirmed by 100 votes to 30, all the workers’ 
delegates of the other countries voting against. 

(3) The Estonian Manufacturers’ Association protested against 
the nomination of Mr. Tamm, Estonian Employers’ Delegate. 
The Estonian Manufacturers’ Association stated that the Estonian 
Government had refused to accept the candidate proposed by the 
most representative employers’ organisations and had appointed 
a person proposed by purely agricultural organisations. In this 
case also there was a difference of opinion in the Credentials 
Committee on the protest. On this occasion, however, it was the 
Government member of the Committee who constituted the 
minority. He was in favour of confirming Mr. Tamm’s credentials, 
while the majority of the Committee, consisting of the employers’ 
member and the workers’ member, considered that the credentials 
should be rejected. The Conference, however, decided by 55 votes 
to 54 to confirm Mr. Tamm’s credentials. 

(4) A fourth protest was sent in by the Portuguese General 
Confederation of Labour against the credentials of Mr. Manuel dos 
Santos, Workers’ Delegate of that country. The protest, however, 
was unsigned, and the arguments put forward were not regarded 
by the Credentials Committee as adequate. The Committee there- 
fore unanimously proposed that the Conference should confirm 


Mr. dos Santos’ credentials. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


It will be remembered that under the Treaty every country 
should be represented by 4 delegates : 2 Government delegates, 
1 employers’ delegate, and 1 workers’ delegate; each delegate 
may be accompanied by a certain number of advisers. As in 
previous years, a certain number of countries sent incomplete 
delegations, including only Government delegates and no employers’ 
or workers’ delegates. Eleven countries out of the total number 
of 46 sent delegations of this kind : Bolivia, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Guatemala, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, Siam. 
All the countries in question were oversea countries, many of 
which had not been represented at the Conference for some years, 
and in most of which the state of industrial development makes 
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it somewhat difficult to appoint properly qualified representatives 
of employers and workers. The Credentials Committee did not 
therefore this year ask the delegates of the countries which sent 
incomplete delegations to explain the reasons which had prevented 
the appointment of employers’ and workers’ delegates. In the 
case of Chile, a country of considerable industrial importance, 
it is regrettable that the practice which has prevailed for the last 
few years of sending a complete delegation to the Conference has 
been interrupted. It is to be hoped that a complete delegation 
will again be sent in future. 

On the other hand, Venezuela for the first time sent employers’ 
and workers’ delegates, while three other important South 
American countries, Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, again sent 
complete delegations. 

The Government of Norway sent an employers’ delegate but 
found it impossible to appoint a workers’ delegate. 


DovBtE-DIscussion PROCEDURE 


Last year the Conference applied for the first time a new 
procedure under which the items on its agenda are considered 
at two successive sessions. It may be well to recall briefly what 
this double-discussion procedure is. At the first session the 
Conference undertakes a genera] discussion of the problem, and, 
if the Conference decides that the matter may suitably form the 
subject of a Draft Convention or Recommendation, it frames 
as precisely as possible a questionnaire to be communicated to 
the Governments. The Conference then has to decide, in 
accordance with Article 402, paragraph 3, of the Treaty of 
Versailles, whether the item shall be placed on the agenda of the 
next session. It is only at the second session that it is possible 
for the Conference to take final decisions in the form of Draft 
Conventions or Recommendations. 

This year’s Conference was the first occasion on which the new 
procedure came fully into play, only the first part having been 
applied last year. The Conference had before it for the second 
discussion the question of Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery, and 
for the first discussion the question of Accident Prevention. 

Last year considerable uneasiness was produced by the 
rejection of one of the subjects which had been laid before the 
Conference for first discussion, and it had been proposed that 
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the procedure should be amended so as to make it work more 
satisfactorily. The Governing Body was asked to reconsider the 
procedure and put forward suggestions to be considered if the 
second trial of the double-discussion procedure which was to be 
made at this year’s Conference did not give satisfactory results. 
The Governing Body proposed that the Conference should not 
itself attempt to draft the questionnaires, but that the International 
Labour Office should draft them on the basis of conclusions or 
resolutions of the Conference laying down the points on which 
Governments should be consulted. 

The Conference had not time to give a final decision on the 
Governing Body’s suggestions this year, as the discussion of the 
two items on the agenda was only completed just before the 
Conference ended. The decision was therefore left till next year’s 
Session. The Chairman of the Committee on Minimum Wage- 
fixing Machinery, however, in submitting the report of the 
Committee, stated that the system according to which the 
Conference itself draws up the questionnaires for Governments 
has made the consultation of the Governments more difficult. 
It should be emphasised that the principle of discussing questions 
at two successive sessions is not in question; the Conference is 
anxious to maintain that system, but it already seems clear that 
certain modifications of detail will be necessary in order to improve 
the working of the procedure. 


Minrucom WaGe-Fixinac MACHINERY 


It was on the proposal of the British Government that the 
Governing Body decided to place on the agenda of the 1927 
Conference the question of minimum wage-fixing ~nachinery in 
trades in which organisation of employers and workers is defective 
and where wages are exceptionally low, with , tal reference 
to the home-working trades. Although the Governing Body as 
a whole was in agreement in placing this question on the agenda 
of the Conference, there was a difference of opinion on the question 
of the trades which should be considered. Some members, 
including the British Government representative, thought that 
the question should be dealt with quite generally, and that the 
only criteria should be the defective organisation of employers 
and workers and the lowness of wages. Others, on the other hand, 
considered that it would be difficult to define the degree of 
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inadequacy of organisation in an industry and to decide whether 
or not wages were too low. They therefore proposed that only 
the home-working trades should be considered, since in those 
trades the workers are less organised than in other industries 
and wages are as a general rule exceptionally low. The Governing 
Body finally arrived at a compromise. It was decided to place 
the subject on the agenda in general terms, but to make special 
reference to the home-working trades. It was lett to the Conference 
to decide the scope of application of any measures which might 
be proposed. 

These were the circumstances in which the question of minimum 
wage-fixing machinery came before the 1927 Conference. The 
opposing views which have been outlined above were of course 
put forward, and as the Conference was only holding a preliminary 
discussion it again agreed on the same compromise. The subject 
therefore came up before the Eleventh Session of the Conference 
this year in the same somewhat ambiguous form. 

The preparatory discussions were, in truth, hardly of such 
a nature as to facilitate the work of the Eleventh Conference. 
Apart from the initial misunderstanding which was mentioned 
above, the fact that the Tenth Conference had itself drafted the 
questionnaire to be sent to the Governments and that that text 
represented a compromise, did not facilitate the preparatory 
work of the Office. It is not surprising that in these circumstances 
the preliminary Draft Convention prepared by the Office as an 
impartial summary of the Governments’ replies to the questionnaire, 
and in which an effort had been made to suggest a solution which 
would be acceptable to all parties, should have been considered 
by the delegates of a number of countries as unduly cautions. 
The Conference nevertheless decided, after a brief general discussion, 
to take the @ffice draft as a basis for discussion. A Committee 
of 48 members ;was set up to consider the question. The Chairman 
was Mr. Gast a» Marin, Spanish Government Delegate, and the 
Reporter, Mr. Feig, German Government Delegate. 

The Committee held no fewer than 15 sittings, and after a pro- 
longed discussion drew up a Draft Convention and Recommendation 
largely based on the preliminary draft of the Office. The Draft 
Convention, which was finally adopted by the Conference by 
76 votes to 21, lays down that each State which ratifies it under- 
takes to create machinery whereby minimum rates of wages can 
be fixed for workers employed in certain of the trades or parts 
of trades (and in particular in the home-working trades) in which 
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no arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages by 
collective agreement or otherwise, and wages are exceptionally low. 
Each country is, however, left free to decide the nature and form 
of the minimum wage-fixing machinery and the methods to be 
followed in its operation, as well as the trades or parts of trades 
to which it should be applied. It must, however, send in each 
year to the International Labour Office a report giving a list of 
the trades to which minimum wage-fixing machinery has been 
applied and indicating the methods and results of the application 
of the machinery (numbers of workers covered, minimum rates 
of wages fixed, etc.). The Recommendation, which was adopted 
en the final vote by 81 votes to 18, states by way of indication 
a certain number of general principles which existing practice 
and experience have shown to give the most satisfactory results. 


PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


This question was placed on the agenda at the suggestion of the 
Employers’ Group on the Governing Body. The question was 
perhaps framed in somewhat excessively wide terms. The problem 
of accident prevention is an exceedingly large one, including an 
enormous number of special questions. To place it on the agenda 
of the Conference in a general form involved the danger that the 
Conterence would either simply lay down certain vague principles 
or that it would deal with a few special safety problems selected 
in a somewhat arbitrary way. Those two dangers were not 
altogether avoided. The Conference was asked to discuss the 
general problem of safety, and at the same time certain highly 
specialised questions, including railway coupling systems, the 
safety of workers employed in loading and unloading ships, the 
marking of the weight on heavy packages to be transported on 
board ship, and the maximum weight to be handled by a worker. 

Of these questions that of accidents due to couplings on railways 
was definitely mentioned in the terms of the question placed on 
the agenda. The others were dealt with in special detail in the 
Office’s preparatory studies, at the request of Governments or 
important workers’ organisations. All of them, if they were to be 
usefully discussed, required the presence of technical experts. 
After the general discussion, occupying the first two days of the 
Session, the Conference accordingly decided to entrust the subjects 
in question to two special committees and to ask a general 
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committee to consider the general principles of accident pre- 
vention. 

The latter Committee, which consisted of 48 members, elected 
Sir Malcolm Delevingne, British Government Delegate, as Chairman. 
He was asked to act as joint Reporter. with Mr. Tzaut, Swiss 
Government Delegate. The Committee had before it a draft 
questionnaire prepared by the Office on the hasis of existing 
national laws and regulations. At the first sitting, however, the 
Chairman suggested that the Committee should draft a kind 
of report or “informal ”’ Recommendation which could be 
definitely adopted by the Conference at the Eleventh Session. _ 
Many of the delegates felt unable to adopt such a method, as it 
did not appear to be compatible with the double-discussion 
procedure. It was finally decided that the Committee should submit 
to the Conference a questionnaire to be sent to Governments in 
preparation for the Twelfth Session, but that it should also ask 
the Conference to adopt at this year’s Session a resolution making 
an appeal to public opinion with regard to accident prevention 
in general and more particularly to the movement for the education 
of the public, known as the “ Safety First ”’ movement, which 
has already achieved considerable success in English-speaking 
countries. 

The questionnaire drafted by the Committee was submitted 
to the Conference which adopted it by 94 votes to 5, with one 
amendment of some importance. The Committee had deleted a 
question relating to trade in machinery not provided with guards. 
A proposal to reintroduce the question was put forward in the 
plenary sitting and the Conference accepted it by 64 votes to 32. 
The Conference decided by 125 votes to nil to place the question 
of accident prevention on the agenda of the Twelfth Session. 


Safety of Workers Employed in Ports 


As was stated above, certain special aspects of the question 
of accident prevention, relating to the safety of workers employed 
in the handling of goods, were brought to the notice of the Office 
and it was suggested that they should be dealt with in the 
documentary report laid before the Conference. These questions 
were as follows : 

(1) Protection against accidents of workers engaged in loading 


and unloading ships. 
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(2) Indication of the weight on heavy packages transported 
by vessels. 

(3) Regulation of the maximum weight of sacks to be carried 
by workers. 

As all the questions related to some extent, even if not 
exclusively, to the safety of workers in ports, the Conference 
decided to entrust the study of them to a special committee. 
The Chairman of the Committee was General Marena, Italian 
Government Delegate. The Committee considered that the second 
and third of the questions referred to it (indication of the weight 
on heavy packages and the maximum weight of sacks to be 
carried by workers) were of a general character and thought that 
they could better be considered by the General Committee on 
accident prevention. The General Committee accordingly discussed 
the two questions and decided to include the second in the 
questionnaire on general problems of accident prevention to be 
sent to Governments. It thought it better not to include the 
third question in the questionnaire but to refer it to the Governing 
Body for further consideration. 

The question of the protection of workers engaged in loading 
and unloading ships gave rise to heated discussion both in the 
preliminary general debate which took place in the Conference 
and subsequently in the Committee. In the full Conference some 
of the shipowners’ representatives, taking up their stand on a 
resolution adopted by a previous Conference, asked that the 
question should not be discussed by the Conference until it had 
been considered by the Joint Maritime Commission. The 
Conference did not accept that proposal, and the whole problem 
of the protection of dockers against accidents was entrusted to 
the Committee which was left free to reconsider the preliminary 
question mentioned above. 

The Employers’ Group again brought forward its propo. al in 
Committee. In view, however, of the exceedingly strong opposition 
which was again manifested, the proposal was withdrawn and 
replaced by a less categorical formula, according to which only 
those questions affecting the construction and permanent equip- 
ment of ships should be excluded from the discussion. The majority 
of the Committee considered that even in this form the request 
of the Employers’ Group was unjustified. It accordingly rejected 
the proposal by 14 votes to 8, with one abstention. The employers’ 
members then decided to withdraw from the Committee. By 
the good offices of the Government members, however, it proved 
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possible to reach a compromise which avoided the main dis- 
advantage of the employers’ proposal, namely, the adjournment 
of the discussion of the question. It was proposed that the pre- 
liminary draft which the Office would draw up on the basis of the 
Governments’ replies should be laid before the Joint Maritime 
Commission so that the latter could state its wiews on the maritime 
aspects which might be affected by the clauses proposed. The 
workers’ representatives accepted the compromise and the 
employers’ representatives then stated that they also accepted it. 

The Committee accordingly drafted a questionnaire to be 
sent out to Governments, which was adopted by the Conference 
by 101 votes to nil. The Conference decided by 121 votes to nil 
to place the question of the protection against accidents of workers 
engaged in loading and unloading ships on the agenda of the 
Twelfth Session. 


Coupling Accidents on Railways 


The question of coupling accidents on railways, unlike those 
relating to the safety of workers engaged in loading and unloading 
ships, was expressly mentioned in the title of the item placed 
on the agenda of the Conference. The question is one which has 
repeatedly been raised by the railwaymen. The Conference has 
several times been asked to discuss the matter, and the Governing 
Body decided that it could be dealt with in connection with the 
general problem of accident prevention. For many years the rail- 
waymen’s organisations have been asking the Conference to 
declare itself in favour of the compulsory introduction of a system 
of automatic coupling on all railways. The question has difficult 
technical aspects, and it was obviously necessary to set up a 
special committee to consider it. The Committee appointed as 
its Chairman and Reporter, Mr. de Aragao, Brazilian Government 
Representative. In view of the character of the question before 
it, the Committee decided to hear statements by Mr. Wiedemann, 
representing the International Railway Union, and Mr. Nathans, 
Secretary of the Railwaymen’s Section of the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation. Mr. Wiedemann explained that 
the question of automatic coupling was being considered by a 
special committee of the International Railway Union, which was 
at present dealing with the problem of securing adequate and 
comparable accident statistics, and also with the possibility of 
finding a solution for the practical problems of a technical and 
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financial character involved in the introduction of automatic 
couplings. It was clear that the Conference could not leave out of 
account the work which the Union was doing, but it thought 
that it would be right that representatives of railwaymen should, 
by some means or other, be associated with the work, which was 
of direct concern to them. The Committee accordingly suggested 
to the Conference that it should not include the question in the 
agenda of the Twelfth Session, but that it should request the 
International Railway Union to pursue its enquiries with the 
greatest possible energy and to communicate the results to the 
International Labour Office as soon as possible. It also proposed 
that the Governing Body of the International Labour Office should 
set up a joint committee on railways consisting of 21 persons 
representative of the Governments, employers, and workers 
concerned to study the whole question, availing themselves of the 
experience already obtained by the Union, and to report as soon 
as possible to a subsequent session of the Conference. A resolution 
embodying the above suggestions was adopted by the Conference. 


REPORTS COMMUNICATED UNDER ARTICLE 408 


One of the most memorable features of the Eleventh Session 
of the Conference was the attention paid to the problem of the 
application of Conventions. This is a complex, difficult, and 
delicate problem which, as Mgr. Nolens, Netherlands Government 
Delegate and one of the most eminent members of the Conference, 
remarked, requires sincerity and impartiality and also a consider- 
able amount of independence and courage. It was in this spirit 
that the Committee set up by the Conference to consider the 
reports sent in by the Governments under Article 408 of the 
Treaty of Versailles did its work at the Eleventh Session. The 
Chairman of the Committee was Mr. Jules Gautier, French 
Government Delegate, and the Reporter, Mr. Pfister, Swiss 
Government Delegate. According to the practice established at 
the Tenth Session, the Committee was asked to consider not only 
the reports communicated by the Governments but also the 
observations made upon them by the small Committee of Experts 
set up for the purpose by the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, in accordance with the suggestion put forward at 
the Eighth Session of the Conference. The conclusions reached by 
the Committee were as follows. 
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In the first place the Committee noted that of 209 annual 
reports due for 1927, 175 had been received by the Office in time 
for examination by the Committee of Experts at the beginning of 
March ; 22 were received after the meeting of the experts but 
before the opening of the Session of the Conference, and 12 were 
in default. The Committee expressed the wish that Governments 
should strictly fulfil their obligations under Article 408 and that 
the reports should arrive in time to be considered by the experts. 
The Committee noted that in the case of the 20 reports in regard 
to which supplementary information had been asked for, the 
Governments had furnished that information between the time 
when the Committee of Experts met and the opening of the 
Conference. 

Secondly, the Committee pointed out that Conventions are 
international treaties, and that under the general rules of inter- 
national public law and the labour clauses of the Treaties of 
Peace, States which ratify are under obligation to apply Conventions 
without’ restriction, and that as a consequence of that general 
obligation the national legislation of countries which ratify 
Conventions must be brought into harmony with the provisions 
of those Conventions and must be applied. 

Thirdly, the Committee made the general observation that in 
their present form the reports submitted by Governments merely 
showed where and in what degree national legislation was in 
harmony with the Conventions and did not make it possible to 
judge how such legislation was actually enforced. Recalling the 
opinion expressed in the report submitted to the 1927 Conference 
that the essential purpose of Article 408 is to enable as complete 
information as possible on the application of ratified Conventions 
to be placed before the Conference, the Committee considered 
that the Conference should not merely examine the legislation 
but should go into the question of the actual enforcement of 
Conventions. It pointed out that a general additional question 
inserted in the new forms for annual reports by the Governing 
Body already made it possible to do this to a certain extent, 
and the practice should be developed as much as possible. 

Finally, the Committee found that the work of the Committee 
of Experts, which was set up for two years as an experiment, had 
given useful results and recommended that the Governing Body 
should maintain the Committee. 

During the discussion the Committee was asked to consider 
a@ proposal of great interest made by Mr. Thorberg, Swedish 
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Workers’ Delegate, according to which Governments which had 
not ratified Conventions should be asked for the reasons which 
had prevented them from doing so. The Committee did not 
consider that this suggestion came within its competence and 
decided, in agreement with Mr. Thorberg, to refer it to the 
Governing Body. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted by the 
Conference. 


STANDING ORDERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference this year followed its usual practice of setting 
up a special committee to deal with Standing Orders questions. 
Mr. Mahaim, Belgian Government Delegate, was once more elected 
Chairman of the Committee on Standing Orders. 

The Committee had before it questions of an exceedingly 
varied character, most of which had previously been raised at the 
Tenth Session of the Conference and had been referred to the 
Governing Body for preliminary study. Little difficulty was 
therefore found in dealing with them. The Committee adopted, 
for example, an amendment to the Standing Orders of the 
Conference allowing ministers whose departments deal with the 
subjects discussed by the Conference to attend its sessions and 
to speak. Until that time ministers had not been able to make 
statements unless they were appointed as one of the delegates 
of their country, and this often made the composition of the 
delegation more difficult. The amendment now adopted will 
make it easier for ministers to attend the Conference. At this 
year’s Session the Ministers of Labour of Belgium and Spain 
and the Under-Secretary of State of the Italian Ministry of 
Corporations were able to be present and to speak in the full 
Conference without any preliminary formalities. 

The Standing Orders Committee also proposed that the 
Conference should officially sanction a practice which has grown 
up at previous sessions and has given good results, namely, the 
institution of a preliminary drafting committee in each committee 
of the Conference, including representatives of each of the three 





1 Several Ministers of Labour took an official part in the work of the Conference 
as delegates. They included : Mr. Bobochevsky, Bulgarian Minister of Commerce, 
Industry, and Labour ; Mr. Peter Heenan, Canadian Minister of Labour ; Mr. Rubuls, 
Latvian Minister of Social Welfare ; Mr. Dupong, Minister of Labour of Luxemburg ; 
and Mr. Lupu, Minister of Labour of Rumania. 
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groups. It was further decided that the drafting committee of 
each committee should sit with the general drafting committee 
of the Conference when the texts proposed by the committee in 
question were under consideration. 

The Standing Orders Committee was also asked for an opinion 
on the question whether Governments could appoint substitute 
delegates in addition to the regular delegates and advisers. Some 
Governments had done this at the Tenth Session of the Conference 
and the practice had given rise to certain objections. The 
Standing Orders Committee of the Conference adopted the view 
already expressed by the Governing Body that it was not permissible 
for a Government to appoint substitute delegates in addition to 
the regular delegates and advisers provided for by Article 389 
of the Treaty of Versailles, but that there was no reason why 
particular advisers should not be appointed in advance to act 
as substitutes for the regular Government delegates when 
necessary. 

The Committee was also asked to consider two exceedingly 
important questions connected with the drafting of Conventions. 
The first of these, which was referred to this Conference by the 
Tenth Session, related to the amendments to be introduced into 
the double-discussion procedure. This question, has been dealt 
with above. The second question, which was referred to the 
Committee directly by the Conference, related to the amendments 
to be introduced into the standard articles included in each 
Convention adopted by the Conference, dealing, among other 
things, with the formalities for ratification, the coming into 
force of the Convention, its denunciation, its revision or modifi- 
cation, etc. Some of these standard articles are of special import- 
ance in view of the fact that the date at which, under the terms of 
the first Conventions, the Governing Body must consider them with 
a view to possible revision or modification is now approaching. 
The present drafting of the standard articles has given rise to 
somewhat serious legal difficulties and the Conference was anxious 
to find a solution for the difficulties this year. Unfortunately, 
however, the time allowed for the study of the question by the 
Conference was somewhat short and the Standing Orders Committee 
had not time to give sufficiently detailed consideration to the 
serious problems involved. It therefore proposed that the 
Conference should refer the questions relating to the denunciation, 
revision or modification, and amendment of Conventions to the 


Governing Body for study and report. 
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The Committee proposed and the Conference adopted an 
important innovation which was applied this year. A second 
paragraph was added to the usual article stating that the 
Convention may be denounced after a certain period (generally 
ten years), according to which, if a State does not make use of 
its right to denounce the Convention in the year following the 
expiration of that period, it is bound for a further period of five 
years. 

The Standing Orders Committee’s reports relating to these 
various matters were unanimously adopted by the Conference. 


TELEPHONIC INTERPRETATION OF SPEECHES 


Last year the Conference tried a first experiment with the 
system of simultaneous interpretation by telephone, the necessary 
funds being provided by Mr. I. E. Filene of Boston. Mr. Filene 
placed a further cons‘derable sum at the disposal of the Office 
this year, and it was therefore possible to experiment with the 
system of telephonic interpretation on a larger scale and to obtain 


interesting results. The system consists in the transmission by 
telephone of interpretations into various languages as required 
by the delegates, the interpretation being given simultaneously 
with the speech. The system was tried in various ways. At some 
sittings a telephonic interpretation in the various non-official 
languages was given while the interpreter was giving the official 
translation from the rostrum. This method did not eliminate the 
time occupied by the interpretation, but it enabled delegates who 
understood neither of the official languages to hear an inter- 
pretation of the speech in their own language. The second method, 
which was more radical, consisted in eliminating the interpretation 
given from the rostrum altogether, the translation into the second 
official language being given by telephone while the speech was 
going on, simultaneously with the interpretation into various 
non-official languages. This of course means a great saving of time ; 
the system was applied during the discussion on the Director’s 
Report and it was no doubt due to this that the debate on the 
Director’s Report occupied fewer sittings than usual. 

It would be premature to make any final statement on the 
merits of the system of telephonic interpretation, which will 
probably have to be tried for some years more so that it may be 
steadily improved from the technical point of view. It is, however, 
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in any case an interesting innovation which met with the approval 
of a considerable number of delegates, particularly the workers’ 
representatives who understand neither French nor English. The 
Conference therefore unanimously associated itself with the 
expression of thanks which the Selection Committee proposed 
should be sent to Mr. Filene and decided to continue the experiment 
at the next Session. 


Tue Drrectror’s REPORT 


As usual, the discussion of the Director’s Report occupied 
several sittings of the Conference. The debate was however notice- 
ably shorter than in previous years. It only lasted for six sittings 
instead of eight and the number of speakers was 43 as compared 
with 55 last year. The reduction in the time occupied by the report 
was no doubt largely due to the measures adopted on the suggestion 
of the Selection Committee. The Selection Committee proposed 
in the first place that delegates who wished to submit additional 
information or corrections to the account of labour legislation 
in their countries should be asked to send their observations in 
writing. In the second place, the introduction of the system of 
simultaneous interpretation by telephone which is described above 
involved a considerable saving of time. 

The discussion of the Director’s Report which the Conference 
undertakes every year has two widely different aspects, which 
may be called the national and the international aspects. The 
national side of the discussion includes statements explaining 
the state of social legislation in the various countries, criticisms of 
Government policy, replies to criticisms implied in the information 
given in the Director’s Report or made by other speakers, and 
so on. The international side consists in a stock-taking of the 
work of the Organisation and its tendencies, of the progress of 
ratification, of the work of the Office, and so on. 

These two aspects of the debate on the Director’s Report 
have in past years been opposed to one another, and it has been 
said that there has been a tendency at previous Sessions of the 
Conference to lay too much stress on the national as compared 
with the international aspect. It is thought that this year the 
position was to a considerable extent changed in this respect, 
and that speeches on national subjects were not made to an 
excessive extent. Statements by the ministers responsible for 
labour questions in the various countries who attend the Conference 

2 
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either as delegates or as guests under the conditions described 
above are however of very great importance. Some of the 
discussions of a national character are moreover of the greatest 
value for the development of the work of the International Labour 
Organisation. Thus, it is most useful that the workers’ delegates 
of the various countries should have an opportunity of expressing 
their aspirations or their complaints at the Conference. The 
speeches made at this year’s Conference by Mr. Chaman Lall, 
Indian Workers’ Delegate, and Mr. Yonekubo, Japanese Workers’ 
Delegate, illustrate the value of such discussions. It is however 
thought that the increased stress laid on the international side of 
the discussion in this year’s debate on the Directo1’s Report was 
one of the most interesting features of the Conference. 

Four main subjects received attention during the debate. 
In the first place, there was the usual discussion on the progress 
of ratification of the Conventions and more particularly of the 
Hours Convention, which was of special importance this year in 
view of the proposal recently put forward by the British Govern- 
ment for the revision of the Convention. 

The discussion on this question was opened by Mr. Poulton, 
British Workers’ Delegate, who strongly protested against the 
fact that the British Government had put forward a proposal 
for revision without stating what its precise difficulties were or 
' explaining the lines on which it desired revision of the Convention. 

Mr. Wolfe, British Government Delegate, replied by an appeal 
for “ a recrudescence of good will on all sides’. He explained 
that the British Government had sincerely endeavoured to remove 
its difficulties by means of an agreed interpretation of the 
Convention. In the view of the Government the solution by 
interpretation had failed. It therefore believed revision of the 
Convention to be the only possible solution and thought that in 
these circumstances it would be in the general interest to under- 
take revision as soon as possible without waiting till the latest 
possible date, which was 1931. He concluded with a formal 
declaration of British Government policy on the Convention in 
the following words : 


The British Government, while adhering to the ae of the 


Washington Convention and proceeding in the light of what was discussed 


at the London Conference, desires, as a means of ensuring progress, to 
define those principles more precisely, thus laying the basis for uniformity 
and providing what is needed to secure that international action is 
practicable. 
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Mr. Heymann, Belgian Minister of Labour, speaking as a 
representative of a country which had ratified the Hours 
Convention unconditionally, said that experience in that country 
had shown that economic life could be adapted to the system of 
the Hours Convention without giving rise to the difficulties which 
had been expected in some quarters. Most of the workers’ 
delegates who spoke, including Mr. Mertens, Belgian Workers’ 
Delegate, Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, and Mr. Cabal- 
lero, Spanish Workers’ Delegate, expressed dissatisfaction with 
the declaration made on behalf of the British Government and 
spoke of the extreme importance which they attach to keeping 
the Hours Convention intact. 

The Director replied on this point in some detail. He explained 
the serious dilemma with which the International Labour Organ- 
isation was faced. Either it must oppose all proposals for the 
revision of the Convention, in which case the Convention would 
not be ratified by Great Britain and consequently the conditional 
ratifications of several important industrial countries would 
remain without effect, and the time when the Convention would 
be enforced would be retarded, or, on the other hand, it must 
accept the proposal for revision and thus run the risk of under- 
mining the ratifications which had already been obtained and 
arousing profound uneasiness among the workers’ organisations. 

In the Director’s view the solution of the dilemma depended 
on the establishment or re-establishment of mutual confidence. 
If the British Government could supplement its declaration that 
it remained faithful to the principles of the Washington Convention 
by explaining that it would ratify if the Convention were amended 
on the basis of the interpretation agreed upon at the London 
Conference, a possible basis for discussion would be provided 
and revision might quite possibly be undertaken without giving 
rise to uneasiness. 

Secondly, the employers’ representatives played an important 
part in the discussion. A number of them showed, by speeches 
of a quite definite character, their desire to make a positive 
contribution to the work of the Organisation. One of the most 
interesting speeches in this respect was made by Mr. Lambert- 
Ribot, French Employers’ Delegate, who outlined what may be 
described as a programme for the International Labour Organisation 
from the employers’ point of view. He protested against the 
accusation which is sometimes made against the employers of 
being hostile to the Organisation, and said that they had shown 
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beyond all doubt their readiness to collaborate in its work. He 
pointed out that the employers were bound to regard the questions 
discussed by the Conference from a special point of view since 
it was they who were responsible for the organisation of production. 
Possibly this had led them to adopt a mainly critical attitude, 
but this did not mean that they had no constructive programme 
of their own. 

Judging from the reception which had been given by the 
States Members to the Conventions adopted up to the present, 
he expressed the view that the Conference should in future deal 
with social problems in a definite order. He suggested that the 
first questions to be considered were those relating to those workers 
who were in need of special protection, such as women and young 
persons. Then should come questions of health and safety, then 
wage systems and methods of payment according to output, 
housing questions, and technical education and apprenticeship. 
The question of hours of work and holidays with pay should be 
dealt with last. 

The Director in his reply expressed his appreciation of the 
desire for constructive collaboration which Mr. Lambert-Ribot 
had shown, but could not agree that the regulation of hours of 
work should be the last item in the programme of the Organisation. 
Some important industrial countries, such as Belgium, had already 
felt able to adopt the system laid down in the Washington Hours 
Convention. This showed that the solution was not entirely a 
premature one. In any case, the Conference could not leave out 
of account the question of the eight-hour day which the workers 
regarded as an essential measure. 


As in last year’s discussions, the relation between economic 
and social questions formed the subject of an interesting discussion 
in the debate on the Director’s Report. Mr. Curcin, Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Employers’ Delegate, once more pointed out that the 
International Labour Organisation must consider the economic 
aspects of labour legislation and must not forget that economic 
questions do not merely affect the employers, but also the workers. 
For this reason, however difficult it might be to collaborate with 
the Economic Organisation of the League of Nations, the Office 
must continue to follow its work carefully, and in any case the 
Office in its research work must not fail to deal with the economic 
aspect of the social quest‘ons which it studied. The connection 
between economic and social questions was also dealt with by a 
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number of other speakers, particularly Mr. Bobochevsky, Bulgarian 
Government Delegate, Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, 
and Mr. Olivetti, Italian Employers’ Delegate. 

Special emphasis was laid in the course of the discussion on 
the problem of the relative position of the Employers’ and 
Workers’ Groups in the International Labour Organisation and 
the relations between them, especially in connection with the 
movement in the various countries towards peace in industry. 
Mgr. Nolens, Netherlands Government Delegate, expressed the 
view that the work of the Organisation was hindered by the fact 
that the employers’ and workers’ delegates, and indeed sometimes 
the Government delegates also, were bound by strict instructions 
from those whom they represented and were therefore often 
unable to modify their attitude sufficiently in the light of the 
discussion. This appeared to him to be in contrast with the efforts 
which were being made in many countries towards the attainment 
of industrial peace by direct negotiations between employers and 
workers. Several employers’ delegates replied, including 
Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate, who expressed dis- 
agreement with Mgr. Nolen’s view of the purpose of the meetings 
of the Employers’ Group. He quoted instances in which the 
various members of the Group had retained complete liberty to 
vote according to their personal views. Some of the workers’ 
delegates, including Mr. Serrarens, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, 
and Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, said in reply to 
Mgr. Nolens that industrial peace could not be realised unless 
the employers recognised the workers’ right to collaborate with 
them on a footing of equality. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference had before it this year a considerable number 
of resolutions on questions which were not upon its agenda. Under 
Article 12 of the Standing Orders of the Conference resolutions of 
this kind must be handed in to the International Labour Office 
seven days before the opening of the Session. 

A list of the resolutions adopted by the Conference is given 
below. 


(1) The first group of resolutions relates to the development 
of international labour legislation. It includes the resolutions 
submitted : 
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(a) by Mr. Yonekubo, Japanese Workers’ Delegate, asking the 
International Labour Office to submit to the Conference every year 
a report on the position in the various countries as regards the 
‘submission of the decisions of the Conference to the competent 
authorities ; 

(6) by Mr. Acevedo, Argentine Government Delegate, concern- 
ing the development of private associations set up to make known 
the work of the International Labour Organisation and to forward 
the ratification of Conventions ; 

(c) by Mr. Arevalo, Cuban Workers’ Delegate, concerning 
the creation in the various countries of Government departments 
dealing with labour questions. 


Reference may be made, in connection with the above reso- 
lutions, to the resolutions submitted in the Committee on Article 408 
by Mr. Thorberg, Swedish Workers’ Delegate, asking Governments 
to state the reasons for which it has not been found possiple to 
ratify Conventions. 


(2) The second group of resolutions deals with questions of 


industrial organisation and their effects on the position of the 
workers. This group includes the resolutions submitted : 

(a) by Mr. Champ, Canadian Employers’ Delegate, asking 
the Office to collect information on the methods employed to 
decrease or eliminate the various causes of decreased production ; 

(6) by Mr. Champ, asking the International Labour Office 
to follow the development of institutions intended to promote 
collaboration between employers and workers ; 

(c) by Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ Delegate, and 
Mr. Serrarens, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, asking the Office 
to continue, in collaboration with the Economic Organisation of 
the League of Nations, its research on the effect of rationalisation 
and industrial agreements on the position of the workers. 


(3) A third group of resolutions relates to the living conditions 
of workers. Resolutions of this kind were submitted : 

(a) by Mr. Chaman Lall, Indian Workers’ Delegate, asking 
the Governing Body to place the question of industrial housing 
and the general living-in conditions of workers on the agenda of 
an early session of the Conference ; 

(6) by Mr. Serrarens, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, asking 
the Office to make a study of the occupational reintegration and 
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the employment of disabled persons and their protection on the 
labour market. 


(4) A resolution was submitted by Mr. Acevedo, Argentine 
Government Delegate, proposing that the question of freedom of 
association should be placed on the agenda of a future session of 
the Conference. 

(5) Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ Delegate, submitted a 
resolution asking the International Labour Office to obtain the 
opinion of the workers on the question ot calendar reform. 


(6) Another group of resolutions includes those relating to 
special industries. Resolutions of this kind were submitted : 

(a) by Mr. Miiller, German Workers’ Delegate, asking the 
Office to make a study of collective agreements in agriculture ; 

(6) by Mr. Yonekubo, asking for an enquiry into conditions 
of labour in the textile industry in various countries ; 

(c) by Mr. Mertens, asking the Office to undertake an enquiry 
into the dangers to which workers in the motor transport industry 
are exposed ; 

(d) by Mr. Mertens, asking the Office to study the dangers 
arising out of one-man driving of locomotives. 


The above resolutions were referred to the Governing Body 
for consideration. 


RE-ELECTION OF THE GOVERNING Bopy 


The Eleventh Session of the Conference was asked to re-elect 
the Governing Body, since its three years’ term of office had 
expired. At one moment there appeared to be some prospect 
that the number of ratifications of the amendment to Article 393 
of the Treaty of Versailles would be sufficient to allow the 1928 
elections to be carried out on the basis of the amended Article 
which, it will be remembered, raises the number of members of the 
Governing Body from 24 to 32, and provides increased representa- 
tion for oversea countries. This expectation was, however, 
disappointed. Four of the necessary ratifications were still lacking 
when the elections took place, and they were accordingly held 
under Article 393 in its unamended form. The voting took place 
on 8 June 1928, and the results were as follows. 

For the Government Group the four following Governments 
were elected to be represented on the Governing Body in addition 
to the eight States of chief industrial importance which have 
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permanent seats on the Governing Body': Argentina, Poland, 
Spain, Sweden. 

The following persons were elected by the Employers’ Delegates 
at the Conference to sit on the Governing Body as Employers’ 
representatives : 

. Gemmill (South Africa), 

. Hodac (Czechoslovakia), 

. Lambert-Ribot (France), 

. Olivetti (Italy), 

. Vogel (Germany), 

. Forbes Watson (Great Britain). 


The following persons were appointed by the Workers’ Delegates 
at the Conference to sit on the Governing Body as representatives 
of the Workers : 

. Moore (Canada), 

. Poulton (Great Britain), 
. Mertens (Belgium), 

. Jouhaux (France), 

. Miller (Germany), 

. Thorberg (Sweden). 


The newly elected Governing Body held its first session during 
the Conference. It once more elected Mr. Arthur Fontaine, French 
Government Delegate, as its Chairman. Mr. Hodac and Mr. Poulton 
were elected as Vice-Chairmen. 


ConcLUSIONS 


The Eleventh Session of the Conference may be said to have 
closed on a general note of optimism. There was every justification 
for this, since the Conference brought its work to a successful 
conclusion. It adopted a Convention and a Recommendation on 
Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery, thus laying down the lines 
of the future work of the International Labour Organisation on 
the question of wage regulation. 

As far as the question of accident prevention was concerned, 
the Conference decided to place on the agenda of the 1929 Session 
the general problem of accident prevention and the special 
questions relating to the safety of workers engaged in loading and 





1 Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan. 
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unloading ships. Here again the work was accomplished without 
any very serious difficulty. The incidents which arose during the 
discussion of the question relating to work in ports were closed 
by a compromise which left no room for misunderstanding. The 
solution adopted on the question of accidents due to couplings 
on railways is only an interim one, but it is nevertheless a solution 
accepted by the principal parties concerned. Moreover, the period 
of waiting will be passed in an active and not in a passive way, 
since the Conference proposes that a permanent committee 
representing all three groups of the International Labour Organ- 
isation shall be set up to follow the technical development of the 
question until it comes up for discussion again. Thus, the 
Conference arrived at definite solutions on all the subjects on its 
official agenda. 

The impression of optimism, to which reference was made 
above, would, however, appear to be based not merely on the 
actual achievements of the Conference but also on the increasing 
stability which appears to prevail every year, in spite of such 
incidents and difficulties as may arise, in the normal working of the 
International Labour Organisation. The progress of the ratification 
of Conventions was discussed during the debate on the Director’s 
Report. At the time when the Conference met, the number of 
ratifications had already reached 300. During the Session itself 
and since its close further ratifications, including some very 
important ones, have been received. At the time of writing the 
figure is 313. This is clear proof that the permanent organisation 
set up by the Treaties of Peace for the international regulation of 
conditions of labour is working successfully. The frank and full 
discussions which took place in the Committee on Article 408, 
the care which was taken to obtain full information on the enforce- 
ment of Conventions, the thorough way in which the great majority 
of Governments have drawn up the reports required by Article 408 
and supplied such additional information as was asked for by the 
Committee of Experts, strengthen the impression that the States 
Members are taking an increasingly active part in the development 
of international labour legislation. The Governments of the 
South American countries are tending to take an interest, which 
grows from year to year, in the work of the Conference, as has 
been shown by the fact that they have this year sent larger and 
more complete delegations than before. Further illustration of 
their interest may be found in the presence at the Conference of 
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the distinguished Argentine sociologist whom the Conference 
elected as its President. 

Even those elements in the Organisation which up to the 
present may have seemed to co-operate in the Conference’s work 
in a particularly critical spirit now appear to be showing a desire 
to collaborate in a more positive way. The statements made by a 
number of employers’ representatives during the discussions of 
the Conference were one of the most characteristic and interesting 
features of this year’s Session. . 

Some improvements are no doubt still necessary in the 
machinery of the Conference. This year’s experience seems to 
have shown that the method of drawing up Conventions requires 
certain slight amendments. It has been found in practice that the 
system according to which the Conference itself discusses in detail 
the drafting of the questionnaires to be sent out to Governments 
is not a really satisfactory means of obtaining full consultation of 
the Governments, and this method will probably have to be 
given up. 

Difficult problems also arise in connection with the possible 
revision or modification of Conventions already adopted. This 
year’s Conference barely touched on these delicate questions, 
which involve most serious consequences for the whole structure 
of international labour legislation. Next year they will have to 
be dealt with frankly and courageously with a single-minded 
desire to arrive at a definite and practical solution. 

These, however, are only points of detail, and do not in any 
way weaken the impression which now prevails that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation has really become the permanent 
organisation which the Treaty of Peace intended to create in order 
to develop and improve international labour legislation. The 
Secretary-General of the Conference said at the closing sitting 
that in the early days of the Organisation each session of the 
Conference had a character of its own, and that a distinction could 
be drawn between critical Conferences and constructive Conferences. 
He said that after a session such as that of this year it no longer 
seemed possible to distinguish between successive Conferences. 
They had lost something of their character of originality and 
were like the successive sessions of a sort of permanent parliament. 
Surely nothing could show more clearly that the Organisation 
is firmly established or provide a sounder reason for confidence. 
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APPENDIX 


Drart CONVENTION AND RECOMMENDATION ADOPTED BY THE 
CONFERENCE AT ITS ELEVENTH SESSION 


Drait Convention concerning the Creation of Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh Session on 30 May 1928, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
minimum wage fixing machinery. which is the first item on the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall take the form of a draft 
international convention. 


adopts, this sixteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight, the following Draft Convention for ratification by the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation, in accordance with the provisions of 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace : 


Article 1. 


Each Member of the International Labour Organisation which ratifies this 
Convention undertakes to create or maintain machinery whereby minimum rates 
of wages can be fixed for workers employed in certain of the trades or parts of 
trades (and in particular in home working trades) in which no arrangements 
exist for the effective regulation of wages by collective agreement or otherwise 
and wages are exceptionally low. 

For the purpose of this Convention the term ‘* trades ”’ includes manufacture 
and commerce. 


Article 2. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide, after 
consultation with the organisations, if any, of workers and employers in the 
trade or part of trade concerned, in which trades or parts of trades, and in 
particular in which home working trades or parts of such trades, the minimum 
wage fixing machinery referred to in Article 1 shall be applied. 


Article 3. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall be free to decide the nature 
and form of the minimum wage fixing machinery, and the methods to be followed 
in its operation : 


Provided that 


(1) Before the machinery is applied in a trade or part of trade, represen- 
tatives of the employers and workers concerned, including representatives 
of their respective organisations, if any, shall be consulted as well as any 
other persons, being specially qualified for the purpose by their trade or 
functions, whom the competent authority deems it expedient to consult ; 
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(2) The employers and workers concerned shall be associated in the operation 
of the machinery, in such manner and to such extent, but in any case in 
equal numbers and on equal terms, as may be determined by national 
laws or regulations ; 

(3) Minimum rates of wages which have been fixed shall be binding on the 
employers and workers concerned so as not to be subject to abatement 
by them by individual agreement, nor, except with the general or particular 
authorisation of the competent authority, by collective agreement. 


Article 4. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall take the necessary measures, 
by way of a system of supervision and sanctions, to ensure that the employers and 
workers concerned are informed of the minimum rates of wages in force and 
that wages are not paid at less than these rates in cases where they are applicable. 

A worker to whom the minimum rates are applicable and who has been paid 
wages at less than these rates shall be entitled to recover, by judicial or other 
legalised proceedings, the amount by which he has been underpaid, subject to 
such limitation of time as may be determined by national laws or regulations. 


Article 5. 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention shall communicate annually 
to the International Labour Office a general statement giving a list of the trades 
or parts of trades in which the minimum wage fixing machinery has been applied, 
indicating the methods as well as the results of the application of the machinery 
and, in summary form, the approximate numbers of workers covered, the minimum 
rates of wages fixed, and the more important of the other conditions, if any, 
established relevant to the minimum rates. 


Article 6. 


The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set forth in 
Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding Parts of the other 
Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations for registration. 


Article 7. 


This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members whose ratifications 
have been registered with the Secretariat. 

It shall come into force twelve months after the date on which the ratifications 
of two Members of the International Labour Organisation have been registered 
with the Secretary-General. 

Thereafter, this Convention shall come into force for any Member twelve 
months after the date on which its ratification has been registered. 


Article 8. 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members of the International Labour 
Organisation have been registered with the Secretariat, the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations shall so notify all the Members of the International 
Labour Organisation. He shall likewise notify them of the registration of 
ratifications which may be communicated subsequently by other Members of 
the Organisation. 


Article 9. 


A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it after the 
xpiration o {ten years from the date on which the Convention first comes into 
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force, by an act communicated to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for registration. Such denunciation shall not take effect until one year after 
the date on which it is registered with the Secretariat. 

Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does not, within 
the year following the expiration of the period of ten years mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation provided for in this 
Article, will be bound for another period of five years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of each period of five years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 10. 


At least once in ten years, the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall consider the desirability of placing on the Agenda of the 
Conference the question of its revision or modification. 


Article 11. 


The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be authentic. 


Recommendation concerning the Application of Minimum 
Wage Fixing Machinery 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of the 
League of Nations, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and having met in its Eleventh Session on 30 May 1928 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain proposals with regard to 
minimum wage fixing machinery, which is the first item on the Agenda of 
the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals should take the form of a 
recommendation, 

adopts, this sixteenth day of June of the year one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-eight, the following Recommendation, to be submitted to the Members 
of the International Labour Organisation for consideration with a view to effect 
being given to it by national legislation or otherwise, in accordance with the 
provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and of the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace: 


A. 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 


Having adopted a Draft Convention concerning the creation of minimum 
wage fixing machinery, and 
Desiring to supplement this Draft Convention by putting on record for 
the guidance of the Members certain general principles which, as present 
practice and experience show, produce the most satisfactory results, 
Recommends that each Member should take the following principles and rules 
into consideration : 


I. 


(1) In order to ensure that each Member ratifying the Convention is in 
possession of the information necessary for a decision upon the application of 
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minimum wage fixing machinery, the wages actually paid and the arrangements, 
if any, for the regulation of wages should be ascertained in respect of any trade 
or part of trade to which employers or workers therein request the application 
of the machinery and furnish information which shows prima facie that no 
arrangements exist for the effective regulation of wages and that wages are 
exceptionally low. 

(2) Without prejudice to the discretion left to the Members by the Draft 
Convention to decide in which trades or parts of trades in their respective 
countries it is expedient to apply minimum wage fixing machinery, special regard 
might usefully be had to trades or parts of trades in which women are ordinarily 
employed. 


II. 


(1) The minimum wage fixing machinery, whatever form it may take (for 
instance, trade boards for individual trades, general boards for groups of trades, 
compulsory arbitration tribunals), should operate by way of investigation into 
the relevant conditions in the trade or part of trade concerned and consultation 
with the interests primarily and principally affected, that is to say, the employers 
and workers in the trade or part of trade, whose views on all matters relating 
to the fixing of the minimum rates of wages should in any case be solicited and 
be given full and equal consideration. 

(2) (a) To secure greater authority for the rates that may be fixed, it should 
be the general policy that the employers and workers concerned, through 
representatives equal in number or having equal voting strength, should jointly 
take a direct part in the deliberations and decisions of the wage fixing body ; 
in any case, where representation is accorded to one side, the other side should 
be represented on the same footing. The wage fixing body should also include 
one or more independent persons whose votes can ensure effective decisions 
being reached in the event of the votes of the employers’ and workers’ representa- 
tives being equally divided. Such independent persons should, as far as possible, 
be selected in agreement with or after consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives on the wage fixing body. 

(5b) In order to ensure that the employers’ and workers’ representatives 
shall be persons having the confidence of those whose interests they respectively 
represent, the employers and workers concerned should be given a voice as far 
as is practicable in the circumstances in the selection of their representatives, 
and if any organisations of the employers and workers exist these should in any 
case be invited to submit names of persons recommended by them for appointment 
on the wage fixing body. 

(c) The independent person or persons mentioned in paragraph (a) should 
be selected from among men or women recognised as possessing the necessary 
qualifications for their duties and as being dissociated from any interest in the 
trade or part of trade concerned which might be calculated to put their impartiality 
in question. 

(d) Wherever a considerable proportion of women are employed, provision 
should be made as far as possible for the inclusion of women among the workers’ 
representatives and of one or more women among the independent persons 
mentioned in paragraph (a). 


Ill. 


For the purpose of determining the minimum rates of wages to be fixed, the 
wage fixing body should in any case take account of the necessity of enabling 
the workers concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living. For this purpose 
regard should primarily be had to the rates of wages being paid for similar work 
in trades where the workers are adequately organised and have concluded effective 
collective agreements, or, if no such standard of reference is available in the 
circumstances, to the general level of wages prevailing in the country or in the 
particular locality. 

Provision should be made for the review of the minimum rates of wages fixed 
by the wage fixing bodies when this is desired by the workers or employers who 
are members of such bodies. 
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IV. 


For effectively protecting the wages of the workers concerned and safeguarding 
the employers affected against the possibility of unfair competition, the measures 
to be taken to ensure that wages are not paid at less than the minimum rates 
which have been fixed should include : 

(a) arrangements for informing the employers and workers of the rates in 
force ; 

(6) official supervision of the rates actually being paid; and 

(c) penalties for infringements of the rates in force and measures for preventing 
such infringements. 

(1) In order that the workers, who are less likely than the employers to have 
their own means of acquainting themselves with the wage fixing body’s decisions, 
may be kept informed of the minimum rates at which they are to be paid, 
employers might be required to display full statements of the rates in force in 
readily accessible positions on the premises where the workers are employed, 
or in the case of home workers on the premises where the work is given out or 
returned on completion or wages paid. 

(2) A sufficient staff of inspectors should be employed, with powers analogous 
to those proposed for factory inspectors in the Recommendation concerning the 
general principles for the organisation of systems of inspection adopted by the 
General Conference in 1923, to make investigations among the employers and 
workers concerned with a view to ascertaining whether the minimum rates in 
force are in fact being paid and taking such steps as may be authorised to deal 
with infringements of the rates. 

As a means of enabling the inspectors adequately to carry out these duties, 
employers might be required to keep complete and authentic records of the wages 
paid by them, or in the case of home workers to keep a list of the workers with 
their addresses and provide them with wage books or other similar record 
containing such particulars as are necessary to ascertain if the wages actually 
paid correspond to the rates in force. 

(3) In cases where the workers are not in general in a position individually 
to enforce, by judicial or other legalised proceedings, their rights to recover wages 
due at the minimum rates in force, such other measures should be provided as 
may be considered effective for preventing infringements of the rates. 


B. 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation thinks 
it right to call the attention of Governments to the principle affirmed by Article 427 
of the Peace Treaty that men and women should receive equal remuneration 
for work of equal value. 





Seasonal Unemployment in the Clothing 
Industries: I 


This article, as was explained in the last number of the Review, 
forms part of a series giving the results of an investigation into the 
problem of seasonal unemployment, carried out by the International 
Labour Office in response to a request of the International Labour 
Conference. The first part of the article! contained a description of the 
structure of the clothing industries and of the workers employed in 
them, followed by a detailed examination of the statistics for Great 
Britain and the United States during the last four or five years. The 
causes of seasonal fluctuations and suggestions for possible remedies 
— in particular, the education of the consumer, pressure on the 
employers, and the organisation of the labour supply — are discussed 


below. 


CauUsES OF SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 


Primarily the seasonal characteristics of the clothing industries, 
as of all seasonal trades, originate from climatic changes. Man 
requires more or thicker garments to keep him warm in winter 
than in summer; consequently with the change of seasons he 
changes the nature of his clothing. 

But this in itself is not sufficient to explain the alternate rushes 
and slack periods in these industries. A mere change from warm 
to cool garments does not necessitate a sudden rush of buying, and 
therefore of production, followed by a marked decline. Clothes 
do not automatically wear out in spring or autumn. It is true 
that owing to lack of foresight the consumer may suddenly dis- 
cover, with the first arrival of winter cold or summer heat, that he 
is inadequately provided with suitable garments ; but the onset of 
summer and winter is rarely so abrupt, and lack of foresight regard- 
ing clothes can hardly be so universal, as by themselves to account 
for the sudden brief outburst of buying and manufacture at certain 
periods of the year. Moreover, were these the sole causes, it might 
fairly be assumed that manufacturers in their own interest would 
make anticipatory provision for such a regularly recurring pressure 
of demand, and spread production somewhat more evenly over 


the year. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 1-28. 
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The second cause of seasonal fluctuations, now even more 
powerful if less fundamental than climatic changes, is fashion — 
that mysterious law or habit which decrees that its followers shall 
wear clothes of given materials, cut, colours, and trimmings until 
such time as a new edict is issued. Its influence originates with 
deep-seated human instincts of display, imitation, and the desire 
for novelty. There is in fact a curious combination of desires in 
the followers of fashion : to outstrip competitors in the search for 
novelty (and perhaps beauty), and to conform to the “ laws” of 
fashion generally accepted at the moment. It has become a tradi- 
tion (originally founded, no doubt, on climatic conditions) that 
the duration of a particular style shall coincide roughly with the 
climatic season, the new fashions being introduced at the change of 
season. With the advent of spring the new summer styles appear, 
while the fashions for the forthcoming winter are announced in the 
autumn. 

Here lies the root cause of the seasonal fluctuations in the 
clothing industries. The new fashions are not known even to the 
trade until a comparatively short time before they are to be worn 
by the public. Consequently the manufacturer must delay pro- 
duction until he knows what the fashions are to be and then rush 
through the manufacture of the new seasons’s goods. He cannot 
anticipate demand by manufacturing for stock, since if he fails to 
forecast the fashions correctly he runs the risk of having his output 
left on his hands unsaleable. As a rule the consumer will not 
buy unfashionable goods, and each season’s production has there- 
fore to be compressed into a few weeks. The rush at the beginning 
of the season soon dies away, since except among the ultra-fashion- 
able a garment will ordinarily last the season, and the number of 
replacements during the season is very small compared with the 
number of purchases at its beginning. 

The effect on employment is that a large working force is needed 
during the short period between the announcement of the new 
styles and their general appearance on the market. Subsequently 
the number of workers required diminishes steadily until the depth 
of the slack season is reached. Changes of fashion with the season 
thus produce unemployment by demanding at certain periods the 
services of a much larger number of workers than can be employed 
all the year round. 

The degree to which changing fashions are responsible for 
fluctuations in employment is indicated to some extent by the 
comparative data for different trades given in the preceding section 
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of this article. In the manufacture of underclothing, where the 
instinct for display has less scope and changes in fashion are less 
frequent and violent than in outer garments, employment fluc- 
tuates considerably less than in tailoring or dressmaking. 

Women’s dress is notoriously the most influenced by fashion, 
but it is interesting to note, in the United States and France, for 
example, that men’s tailoring is just as liable to seasonal fluctua- 
tions, though these are less violent. Slight changes in the cut, 
material, and trimming of men’s garments have the same effect 
in causing seasonal rushes of production as the more revolutionary 
changes in women’s dress. Even in such comparatively incon- 
spicuous garments as shirts and pyjamas, the manufacturer awaits 
and adopts the new season’s styles. 

The effect of seasonal changes of fashion is seen in its more 
extreme form in the subsidiary trades supplying trimmings, such, 
for example, as artificial flowers. Here the very existence of a 
busy season dependsonthefashion. If fashion rules that few or no 
flowers are to be worn on hats, the artificial florist’s livelihood 
during what might have been the best season of the year is gone. 

Although not strictly a question of seasonal unemployment, 
another feature of fashion changes must be mentioned, since it 
still further threatens the already precarious livelihood of the cloth- 
ing worker. This is the entire disappearance of certain products or 
trades. The phenomenon of dying and nascent trades is a familiar 
feature of the economic system, but nowhere is it more accentuated 
than in the clothing industry, ruled by fashion and highly special- 
ised. A given product may go out of fashion not merely for a season, 
but for years if not permanently. Examples of this are the 
decreased demand in recent years for artificial flowers, ready-made 
cotton lingerie, and men’s silk hats. In each case a whole trade 
has been greatly reduced in dimensions and workers have lost their 
employment, not for a season but permanently. Thus a clothing 
worker has to run the risk not only of seasonal unemployment but 
of complete loss of his trade. 

A further point to be considered in connection with the 
influence of fashion on employment is whether this influence is 
increasing or decreasing. On the whole the answer appears to be 
that it is more wide-spread and therefore more powerful than it 
used to be. 

In the first place, fashion now influences practically all grades 
of society. Whereas its sway used to be confined mainly to the 
wealthy and aristocratic, it now extends to the middle and working 
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classes. It is a matter of common observation, confirmed by study 
of clothing shops in working-class districts, that the factory girl, 
clerk, or shop assistant now dresses “in the fashion” equally, if 
more cheaply, with her wealthier sister. This is no doubt partly 
due to the rise in the working-class standard of living with high 
money wages during the war. But to a large extent it is due to a 
more permanent and wider cause : the tremendous growth in the 
field and influence of advertising, a characteristic of modern sales 
organisation which ensures the universality and rapid adoption of 
new fashions. A further factor, on the side of production, and 
which has made possible the wider penetration of new fashions, 
is the improved technique of the ready-made clothing industries. 
Formerly the ready-made garment was a low-grade, poorly-cut 
article, turned out in a limited number of types. Now the wholesale 
manufacturer can produce as “ smart ” and fashionable garments as 
many a bespoke tailor or dressmaker. Competition, aided by the 
instinct of imitation, has brought the ready-made clothing trade 
under the sway of fashion to almost the same extent as the bespoke 
trade. 

Seasonal changes of fashion have also acquired a greater hold 
on the industries through the fact that on the whole clothes are, 
and are intended to be, less durable than they were half a century 
ago. Where a garment used to last for years, perhaps with some 
alteration as a concession to changing fashions, it is now frequently 
made to last only for a season or so. Even the less fashionably- 
minded members of the community, therefore, have to replenish 
their wardrobe more frequently than was once the case, and this 
tends to accentuate -the seasonal pressure of demand.? 

The net effect of the increased influence of fashion must there- 
fore be, unless measures are taken to counteract it, to increase the 
liability of the clothing industries to seasonal pressure and con- 
sequently the risk to the worker of seasonal unemployment. 

While it is comparatively easy to see the effect of fashion on 
employment, it is more difficult to find the origin of the disturbing 
cause. The average manufacturer of clothing feels himself at the 
mercy of the consumer, who insists on having fashionable goods. 





1 Decreased durability beyond a certain point, however, may have the reverse 
effect of regularising demand by necessitating frequent replacements. According 
to the evidence of British manufacturers, the fashion for thin stockings has produced 
a steady and greatly increased demand, since the thinner stockings wear out very 
quickly and have to be constantly replaced. ‘ Any draper would say that was his 
best department” (The Times, 31 March 1926). 
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Thus the habits of the consumer in following more or less slavishly 
the dictates of fashion would appear to be the cause of seasonal 
unemployment. 

True though this doubtless is, it is not a complete explanation, 
since the bulk of consumers merely follow the fashion; they feel 
indeed constrained by the force of social convention to do so. 
Who then is responsible for the changes in fashion ? 

The actual creators of new fashions are presumably to be found 
in a comparatively small number of firms, notably, for women’s 
dress, the world-famous designers of Paris. Thence the fashions 
filter down with startling rapidity to the retail and wholesale 
manufacturers of all countries. Some share in the creation of new 
styles is doubtless also taken by the designers and manufacturers 
of textiles. New fabrics and patterns afford yet greater scope for 
ingenuity and novelty in dress fashions, and may be evolved inde- 
pendently or in co-operation with dress designers. Thus the indus- 
try itself appears to be responsible for the changes in fashions and 
the fluctuations in employment consequent thereon. The fact that 
changes of fashion involving periodically renewed consumer demand 
are a recurring source of profit to designers and manufacturers 
lends further colour to this view. 

Clearly, however, the explanation is by no means complete. 
There is, in fact, little to be gained by a search for the villain of the 
piece. Neither the individual consumer nor the manufacturer can 
fairly be blamed for the variability of fashion, and it would be 
idle to condemn the fundamental and by no means reprehensible 
instinct which lies at the root of the matter — the deep-seated 
human desire for change and variety in life. The fact of changing 
fashions must be accepted, and the elimination of seasonal varia- 
tions in employment must be achieved rather by so organising the 
clothing industries that production may be carried on continuously 
in spite of the discontinuity of demand. To this point we shall 
return in the final portion of this article. 

We find, then, in climatic change and fashion the source of those 
irregular impulses to which the clothing industries are wont to 
respond. But it is not without interest to examine further the 
factors conditioning this response. 

The element of competition is of course fundamental and all- 
pervading in its influence on the side of production. Articles of 
clothing, as has been shown above, may be produced ready-made 
or to measure, wholesale or retail, by different types of manufac- 
turer. All these manufacturers compete in seeking to attract the 
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consumer by novelty, low price, etc. The result is to increase the 
seasonal rush, each manufacturer trying to get his goods on the 
market before his competitors, thus increasing the risk of seasonal 
unemployment later. This competition has its most acute effects 
on the bespoke tailor or dressmaker. If he does not satisfy his 
customer’s demand for a suit or dress in the new season’s fashion, 
delivered within a very short period, there is the risk that the cus- 
tomer will buy a ready-made article. Consequently he will not 
only press his regular staff of workers in the busy season, but will 
keep in touch with a number of contractors and out-workers, to 
whom he can give rush orders. This tends to swell the semi- 
employed reserve of labour attached to the industry. Competition, 
too, as has been noted above, accentuates the problem of the 
variability of fashion. Progressive designers make their profits 
by launching new styles, and keen competition among them no 
doubt further accelerates the speed with which the changing fashions 
come and go. 

The highly specialised nature of the clothing industries is also a 
factor of considerable importance. The more specialised a trade is, 
the more limited are its resources for meeting sudden changes in 
demand and fashion. This appears more particularly from the 
American studies cited earlier, which show that the greater the 
degree of specialisation in manufacture, the wider are the fluctua- 
tions in employment. The New York market is more highly 
specialised than those of the other cities and the fluctuations in 
payrolls are considerably greater. 

A further influence on the degree of fluctuation is the size of 
the individual establishment. It has been shown that small work- 
shops are very prevalent and that even the large establishments 
often give out work in rush seasons. A large factory has its 
overhead expenses to consider, and is therefore likely to keep its 
own working forces employed as regularly as possible, using sub- 
contractors for seasonal expansion. Consequently the risk of 
unemployment is greater for the independent home worker and the 
employee of a small contractor than for the worker in a large 





1 It is said that even among Paris dress designers competition has become far 
more acute. Previously there was some informal agreement among the leading 
houses as to the lines to be followed in the new season’s fashions. Now there area 
larger number of “ free-lance ” designers, all trying to forestall each other with 
novel styles. Since this increases the uncertainty as to which style will catch the 
public taste, the period of manufacture for the new season is still further reduced, 
implying greater seasonal pressure and therefore a greater danger of seasonal 


unemployment. 
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establishment. Generally, too, the management of a large establish- 
ment is more efficient and far-sighted, better able to plan production 
for operation all the year round, than is the small employer. This 
fact is, indeed, brought out by the American reports : employment 
is on the whole more regular in large than in small establishments 
and considerably more regular among in-workers than among 
out-workers.1 

The nature of the fluctuations varies, too, with the class of 
goods produced by the industry. It appears generally that fluctua- 
tions are more acute in the high-class trade. This is to be accounted 
for partly by the materials used. High-trade clothing is made of 
more expensive materials, and there is therefore greater financial 
risk for the manufacturer in endeavouring to anticipate demand by 
manufacturing for stock. Further, the high-class trade caters for 
a more fasionable and exacting clientéle and is accustomed to 
humour their tastes. Against this should be placed the fact already 
noted of the wider prevalence of fashion. No longer is the trade in 
comparatively cheap clothing immune from the vagaries of fashion, 
but it probably remains true that the high-class trade fluctuates 
most. 

It might appear from this that the workers in the fashionable 
trade suffer most from irregularity of employment, but this is 
not necessarily so. The high-class shops tend to keep their best 
and most highly skilled workers all the year round, and instead of 
discharging workers in the slack season will engage additional ones 
in the busy season. Again, the high-class tailor, for example, may 
do second-class work during the slack season in order to keep him- 
self employed, thus displacing the second and lower grade workers, 
on whom the brunt of seasonal unemployment falls. This was 
certainly the case in the London tailoring trade before the war. 
According to Mrs. Drake*, “ the paradox arises that the greatest 
irregularity of trade is in the high-class firms, while the greatest 
irregularity of employment is in the low-class work ”. 

It is generally true that the wider the market for a given article, 
the less will be the fluctuation in its production. This does not 
hold to any great extent in the clothing industries, however, even 
where there is an export trade, since the climatic and fashionable 
seasons tend to coincide in all countries. The only case in which an 





1 It may be mentioned, in passing, that such French reports as have been 
studied in this connection support the conclusion drawn above from American 
experience. Employment is less irregular in the larger establishments. 

* Seasonal Trades (edited by Sidney Wess), p. 90. 
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export trade in clothing may diminish fluctuation between seasons 
is that of export from the northern to the southern hemisphere, 
where the seasons are reversed. At one time there was a consider- 
able export of millinery from London to Australia, and it was found 
that the decline in this trade (owing to the development of the 
Australian industry) led to a curtailment of the busy season in 
London firms. 

A further effect of marketing methods was mentioned in 
connection with the United States. One reason advanced for the 
slighter fluctuation of employment in Cleveland as compared with 
New York was the fact that Cleveland is a sellers’ market, i.e. the 
firms themselves market their goods in the country through their 
travellers, and therefore do their best to regularise demand. New 
York being a buyers’ market, on the other hand, the manufacturers 
have to regulate their production entirely by the volume of pur- 
chases on the spot. Paris is probably the pre-eminent example of 
a buyers’ market. 

The existence of a floating reserve of labour, attached to the 
industries but only irregularly employed, may be considered as 
essentially an effect of seasonal fluctuations. While this is undoubt- 
edly true, the reserve of labour also acts in turn as a cause of further 
fluctuation. If there were not a reserve of workers available, 
employers would be compelled to regularise production to some 
extent or would at any rate keep their workers all the year round 
through fear of being unable to replace them. This is clearly 
shown where any class of labour acquires a scarcity value. A 
specially skilled cutter or designer will be retained permanently 
by his employer, even when there is insufficient work for him, since 
his particular skill is not easily replaced. Similarly during 1924 
there was a dearth of experienced workers in the fashionable dress- 
making trade of Paris. The employers therefore refrained from 
discharging workers during the slack season, since they would 
otherwise have been left short-handed in the busy season. 

Where no such special conditions exist the reserve of labour 
tends to perpetuate itself. Originally the effect of seasonal fluctua- 
tions, it tends to facilitate further seasonality, and in the absence 
of any action to break the vicious circle it seems only too likely that 
seasonal employment will continue indefinitely. 
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REMEDIES FOR SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS 


The causes of seasonal fluctuation in the clothing industries 
having been analysed, it now remains to be seen what can be done 
to obviate these causes or mitigate their effects. 

The original source of seasonal fluctuations — climatic changes 
— is beyond the reach of human action and may therefore be 
ignored in any search for remedies. There is not, as in some other 
industries, any scope for diminishing the influence of climate by 
technical improvements, since in this case the climatic changes 
affect solely consumption and not production. No technical 
improvements can overcome the fact that man requires to be more 
warmly clothed in winter than in summer.! 

As has been shown, however, the prime cause of seasonal 
fluctuations at the present time is not weather but fashion. In 
theory, of course, the best way of preventing or mitigating an evil 
is to attack its chief cause, but there is little practical hope or 
possibility of this in the clothing industries. In so far as fashion is 
based on fundamental instincts, it is almost as impervious to human 
influence as the weather. Under present conditions there seems 
little hope of persuading consumers in general not to follow the 
lead of the fashionable world, not to buy the new styles at the 
beginning of the season. Nor, given the demand for novelty and 
changing fashions, is there much hope of inducing designers and 
manufacturers of clothing to desist from issuing new styles at every 
change of season. 


Education of the Consumer 


While direct action on the originating cause of fluctuations in 
employment offers few prospects of success, there are certain means 
of educating the consumer which, by bringing about changes in 
buying habits, may have some effect in mitigating the exaggerated 
alternation of overwork and unemployment for the clothing 
worker. 





1 Nevertheless, a firm manufacturing men’s light-weight underwear, originally 
bought only in the summer, has succeeded by advertising in building up a consider- 
able demand for the same type of garment during the winter. It is suggested that 
people who spend most of their day indoors on clerical work find heavy underwear 
uncomfortable, although an attempt to sell light underwear for winter use appeared 


@ risky proposition to begin with. 
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At the time of the great agitation against sweating, attempts 
were made to induce consumers not to buy the products of sweated 
labour, among which clothing was prominent, with the idea of 
rendering the existence of the sweater and subcontractor economic- 
ally impossible. In so far as such voluntary action was effective 
it might have some effect in reducing fluctuations of employment, 
since workers at home or in the sweatshop are the most liable to 
both seasonal pressure and unemployment. Although the indirect 
influence of these campaigns on public opinion, leading to protec- 
tive legislation, etc., was important, their direct efficacy may be 
doubted ; in any case they do not appear to have had any wide- 
spread effect in reducing seasonal unemployment.' 

While consumers in general are scattered and unco-ordinated, 
unable to exercise the enormous power they would possess if 
organised and united, there are large consumers who by the volume 
of their orders can exert a regularising influence. The chief of 
these are the State and public authorities generally, which are very 
important customers of the clothing industry. Clothing for the 
army, navy, and air force, the many uniformed civil officials, and 
employees in State factories, etc., all together makes up a huge 
demand, and for the most part there is no reason why this clothing 
should be made at one time of the year rather than another. Thus 
the policy repeatedly advocated, not least by the International 
Labour Organisation, by which the State can counteract the 
fluctuations of private industry by the placing of its own contracts, 
has a very obvious application here. If State contracts for cloth- 
ing are placed during the slack season for civil tailoring, etc., a 
considerable amount of unemployment may be prevented. 

There is one difficulty in this connection, however, arising out 
of the specialisation of the clothing industries. The manufacture 
of uniforms, etc., is usually a separate branch of an industry, and a 
certain amount of co-ordination and dovetailing would be required 
to give the regularising effect of State orders its full force. 

Similar action, less liable to this difficulty, could be taken by 
other large consumers, such as railways, charitable institutions 
(almshouses, orphanages, etc.), shops, hotels, and any other 
employers who provide their workers with clothing of a kind not 
subject to changes in fashion. 





1 Similar attempts were made, for example, in France, by the Consumers’ 
League (Ligue sociale d’acheteurs), which notified its members of the slack and busy 
seasons in the various clothing trades and urged them to place all possible orders in 
the former. 
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In the absence, however, of any widespread organisation among 
private consumers little can be hoped quantitatively from spon- 
taneous action. There is nevertheless some possibility of forcibly 
educating the consumer, as it were, by the action of manufacturers 
and salesmen, either individually or in concert (the latter a more 
remote possibility in the present state of organisation in the cloth- 
ing industries). 

An obvious step is for the manufacturer to refuse rush delivery 
at the height of the season, since he therefore avoids the necessity 
of taking on extra workers for a short period, only to discharge 
them when the rush is over. The equally obvious difficulty is that 
the manufacturer will thus lose custom to his less scrupulous com- 
petitors. It is interesting to note, however, that an American firm 
manufacturing men’s clothing which adopted this policy found it 
pay. A certain number of orders were lost, it is true, but “ the 
efficiency resulting from a more steadily employed working force 
reduced the cost of production and put the firm on a footing in 
which to a certain degree it could well afford to pay little attention to 
the amount of trade thus lost. The quality of the output improved 
and the amount of it increased.” It would be worth while for 
clothing manufacturers, especially those operating on a large scale, 
to examine how far the advantages accruing from regularised 
employment counter-balance any loss of custom. 

The impossibility of taking advance orders or manufacturing 
for stock in the clothing industries owing to the risk of a change 
in fashion is frequently advanced as an insurmountable obstacle 
to the regularisation of employment. That it is not entirely 
insurmountable is indicated by the experience of the firm mentioned 
above. This firm has limited the number of styles which it puts 
on the market, endeavours to concentrate orders on these, and 
encourages advance ordering. In addition it has taken a more 
positive step to provide employment in slack seasons. Two popu- 
lar-priced standard blue serge suits have been designed, one light- 
weight for summer wear, one heavier for winter wear. Before 
the arrival of the slack season a vigorous advertising campaign 
for this standard suit is adopted, and the response is sufficient to 
keep the whole force of the factory occupied during several months 
of what would otherwise be the slackest seasons of the year. This 
firm has given practically continuous employment to its workers for 
more than ten years. 





1 Bureau or Lasovur Statistics: Bulletin No. 183, p. 105. 
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Evidently a remedy such as that noted above is suitable chiefly 
for wholesale manufacture for a not very fashionable clientéle. 
Nevertheless another firm catering for a fashionable and select 
trade has also been able to regularise employment. It has adopted 
the policy of not following the more extreme variations of fashion 
and of manufacturing “ the more conservative models ” for stock. 
The slack periods which would still remain are partly obviated 
by taking orders at cost price for mid-season sales. 


Pressure on Employers 


The foregoing section dealt with the possibilities of bringing 
about desirable changes in buying habits, whether by spontaneous 
action on the part of the consumer himself or through the influence 
of manufacturers. The other side of the problem is to induce 
employers to pursue a policy of regularisation of employment for 
its own sake. 

Some compulsion may be exerted indirectly by labour legislation. 
In an industry where home work and subcontracting are rife, any 
legislation tending to control employment under these conditions 
may have some effect in reducing the fluctuations of employment. 
The enforcement of higher standards of working conditions and 
wages ipso facto increases the financial commitments of the 
employer, and thus the risk involved in slack seasons and a fluctu- 
ating working force. It will be in his own interest to stabilise his 
working force as far as possible, if he is faced with overhead charges 
for the upkeep of proper premises satisfying the conditions of the 
law. This may appear to give the large employer an unfair advan- 
tage over the small, but where the small employer only exists owing 
to the possibility of employing workers at any time, at low wages 
and under bad working conditions, his disappearance can cause 
little regret. 

One method proposed for counteracting the effects of seasonal 
unemployment is to pay the worker, while he is employed, a wage 
sufficiently high to maintain him also during the period of unem- 
ployment. In fact, the classical economists claimed that this 
result would naturally be achieved by the unfettered working of 
economic laws. The mere fact that legislation on minimum wages 
very frequently applies to the clothing industries is sufficient 
evidence that this happy result has not been achieved by purely 
economic forces. Efforts have often been made, however, to raise 
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the level of wages, whether by legislation or by trade union action, 
in order to give the worker something to live on during the slack 
season. There is little evidence of their success as yet, since the 
clothing industries are still painfully emerging from the evils of 
sweating and are barely securing some of their workers a living 
wage even while they are at work. In any case doubt may be 
cast on the efficacy of higher wages to protect the worker from the 
hardships of seasonal unemployment. The worker’s standard of 
life tends to rise almost automatically to the level of his earnings 
while in employment, and there is also evidence to show that the 
habit of saving weakens progressively with increasing irregularity 
of employment. It cannot be said, therefore, that an increase of 
wages in itself suffices to protect the worker from the effects of 
seasonal unemployment. 

Unemployment insurance or relief affords a means of mitigating 
the effects for the workers of seasonal unemployment, but is not, as 
at present organised by legislation, a preventive. That it could be 
used as such is shown by the voluntary schemes set up under 
collective agreements between employers and workers in the 
United States, where the clothing trade unions have devoted much 
attention to the possibility of regularising employment as well as 
compensating unemployment. 

In most countries the efforts of the trade unions in connection 
with seasonal fluctuations have been directed mainly to preventing 
the abuse of overtime in the rush seasons and securing a fair 
spreading of work by short time in place of discharge in the slack 
seasons. Restriction of overtime at one period of the year does not 
necessarily reduce unemployment or short time at another in an 
industry where demand is seasonal and uncertain. In fact, effective 
restriction of overtime, desirable though it certainly is, may even 
increase unemployment, since the employer, unable to work his 
existing staff longer hours in the rush season, may engage additional 
workers for a short time. The result may be to attract more 
labour into the industry and thus merely increase the number of 
unemployed in the slack season. The spreading of work in the 
slack season by short time is a palliative rather than a remedy. 
It reduces the hardship to certain workers who would otherwise 
be discharged, but does not prevent a reduction in the total volume 
of employment. 

The American clothing workers’ unions, thanks mainly to their 
more powerful organisation, have succeeded in many cases in 
securing not only compensation for unemployment, but a guarantee 
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of continuous employment. It was estimated that at the beginning 
of 1925 about 134,000 workers in the United States were covered 
by schemes for unemployment compensation set up by agreement 
between trade unions and employers. With the exception of one 
agreement in the wall-paper industry, all these schemes were in 
the clothing industries. Since then the number of workers covered 
has doubtless increased with the establishment of additional 
schemes. 

These unemployment schemes are of two main types, one in 
which the entire cost is borne by the employer, the other in which 
it is shared by employers and workers. The so-called Cleveland 
plan is an outstanding example of the first. In 1921 an agreement 
was signed between the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, establishing a 
system of guaranteed employment or in default compensation. 
The employer pays into a special fund an amount equal to 7% 
per cent. of his weekly payroll, and from this any of his workers 
receives half his normal wages per week after twelve weeks’ unem- 
ployment in any one year. At the end of the year any unexpended 
balance of the 74% per cent. fund is returned to the employer. 
In other words, the employer guarantees each worker forty weeks 
employment in the year or money compensation in default.* 
Each employer’s contributions are kept in a separate account, and 
his financial liability for unemployment pay is thus in direct 
proportion to the risk of unemployment in his own establishment 
(subject to the maximum of 7% per cent. of his total payroll). 
The scheme definitely penalises the employer who permits seasonal 
or other unemployment. 

The other type of insurance, by joint contributions from 
employers and workers, is exemplified by the agreement between 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America and the clothing 
manufacturers of Chicago, which came into force in 1923. Both 
employers and workers contribute 14 per cent. of wages. After a 
waiting period of a fortnight an unemployed worker draws 40 per 
cent. of his average full-time wages, up to a maximum of £20 a 
week, for not more than four weeks in the year.2. Provision is made 
for the equitable adjustment of overtime, short tims, and unem- 





1 In 1922 it was agreed that the employer might lower wages 10 per cent. if 
he paid 25 per cent. of the payroll into the unemployment fund and guaranteed 
41 weeks employment, but very few firms adopted this arrangement. 

* Originally five weeks, but reduced owing to the heavy drafts on the fund during 

he first six months’ working. 
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ployment. The comparatively short period of benefit allowed is 
accounted for by the prevalence of short time (in preference to 
dismissal or suspension of workers), all hours lost being counted into 
the total period of unemployment.1 This type of scheme is more 
in the nature of unemployment insurance as generally understood, 
and involves less direct penalisation of the irregular employer. 

A similar scheme has been set up in the New York men’s cloth- 
ing market, while funds on the Cleveland plan have been established 
in the women’s clothing industry of New York and in the cloth hat 
and cap industry in seven centres (here the employer pays 3 per 
cent. of his payroll). The steady extension of schemes such as 
these is doing much to remove one objection raised to the Cleveland 
plan when it was the only one in existence, namely, that it increased 
the regularity of employment in Cleveland at the expense of greater 
irregularity in other centres. 


Organisation of Labour Supply 


The foregoing suggestions have dealt mainly with the regu- 
larisation of production, which should necessarily lead as a rule to 
more regular employment. The two are not inseparable, however, 
and it is possible in some measure to decrease seasonal unemploy- 
ment among the workers while leaving untouched the fluctuations 
of the industries. This can be done by organising and controlling 
the supply of labour (the previous sections having dealt rather 
with the demand for it). Seasonal employment in the clothing 
industries is in effect a form of casual labour, the only difference 
being in the duration of each period of employment. Thus the 
problem of deseasonalisation is in part the same as that of decasual- 
isation, to be solved by effective organisation of the labour market.* 

The first step is to limit the influx of new labour until that 
already attached to the various industries is more fully employed.® 





1 A special scheme was adopted for temporary cutters, who are employed only 
for short periods with any one firm. Benefits are paid for double the usual period 
at the rate of one-third of average wages, and are provided by one-sixth of the 
permanent cutters’ contributions as well as all those of the temporary cutters, the 
permanent cutters having agreed also to receive only one-third of their average 
wage as unemployment benefit. 

2 The value of an efficiently organised employment exchange service as a factor 
in reducing unemployment has been clearly demonstrated in Paris during the last 
few years. Cf. “ Le travail féminin 4 Paris, avant et depuis la guerre, dans les 
Industries du Vétement ”’, in Bulletin du Ministére du Travail, Oct.-Nov.-Dec. 1927. 

® Such a solution is, of course, feasible only where no serious maladjustment 
of wage rates exists as compared with other occupations. It would not be applic- 
able if, for example, wages in the clothing industries were disproportionately high. 
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This can best be done by a complete system of employment ex- 
changes allowing of no leakages. Whether this is organised by the 
State, the trade unions, or employers is in this connection of little 
importance, provided that it is complete and effective, i.e. that no 
workers are engaged except through its agency. 

A further step is to secure greater mobility of labour, an obvious 
function of employment exchanges, but demanding also the active 
co-operation of employers. The problem is not so much that of 
geographical mobility as of mobility between the various different 
clothing industries or trades (again a similar problem to that of 
decasualising dock labour, for example). The busy seasons in the 
different industries do not always coincide, this being particularly 
the case with the retail and wholesale trades. As a rule the whole- 
sale season precedes the retail, and there would seem to be scope 
for using the same workers. Although the two seasons do not 
coincide, they generally overlap to some extent, and it is this which 
prevents individual workers from effecting the transference on 
their own initiative. A worker who goes into a wholesale house 
for the season there is likely to find all the jobs in retail houses 
already occupied if he turns to them when the wholesale season 
begins to slacken. Again, a retail manufacturer is unwilling to 
release workers during his slack season to go to a wholesale firm, 
since he cannot be sure of getting them back again when his own 
busy season recommences. 

With a fully organised labour market this difficulty could be 
largely overcome, since the employment exchange can guarantee 
employers releasing workers to take employment elsewhere, and 
the workers so released, that they should return at a specified date, 
Since 1921 the Amalgamated Clothing Workers in Chicago have 
worked a plan of this kind for cutters, who are transferred from 
the bespoke to the ready-made tailoring trade and vice versa, as 
fluctuations in business require. The union is able to give the 
necessary guarantees to employers in both branches of the trade, 
since it covers practically all workers on the market. Where the 
seasons very nearly coincide, there is of course less scope for this 
type of adjustment, but by attention to individual cases much more 
could be done in this direction than might be thought, if simply 
the broad trend of business is considered. 

A third possibility is the classic remedy for seasonal unemploy- 
ment — “ dovetailing ”, i.e. fitting the workers into two trades 
with opposite seasonal rhythms. This is done to some extent on 
the workers’ own initiative. For example, a Paris worker who 
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makes artificial flowers for the summer season makes up feathers 
for the winter season, the two types of trimming being generally 
‘worn at different times of the year.1_ Obviously, however, dovetail- 
ing is far more effective if it is actively encouraged by the employer 
or the State. 

An employer can obviate seasonal unemployment among his 
workers by introducing additional lines of manufacture to be taken 
up in the slack season. Thus, artificial flower firms have followed 
the example of individual workers and taken up the manufacture 
of feather trimmings as a complementary activity. Firms manu- 
facturing dresses and blouses also make petticoats during the slack 
season. Another firm, originally manufacturing solely summer 
dresses, now makes nurses’ uniforms to fill in the slack period. 

Such a policy, however, presents undeniable difficulties for the 
employer. The adoption of a new product almost inevitably 
involves capital expenditure on new machinery, extension or adap- 
tation of premises, adjustment of marketing arrangements, and 
in many cases training the workers for the new job. The ex- 
perience of some progressive employers shows that the outlay is 
financially justified and is returned in steady sales and a stable and 
efficient working force, but the initial outlay may well cause some 
employers to hesitate. 

Even where such a policy is adopted it does not necessarily 
follow that seasonal unemployment will thus be completely elimin- 
ated. An employer may adopt additional lines to keep not his 
workers but his plant occupied, engaging a different staff of workers 
for the new product. Although it might seem an economy for 
the employer to use the same workers, difficulties are frequently 
advanced. An artificial flower maker must be trained for work on 
feathers before she is efficient, and not all employers are willing to 
incur this expense. The making of petticoats might appear to 
require exactly the same qualifications as the making of dresses and 
blouses, and on the whole this appears to be true, in spite of some 
assertions to the contrary. A more valid objection is that work on 
petticoats is less skilled and less well paid, and the workers are 
therefore not always willing to accept it. 

The worker’s reluctance to lower his status in an industry is 
comprehensible and not unreasonable. Although lower wages 





1 The decline during recent years in the demand for both these articles, perhaps 
even more for feathers than for flowers, must have considerably reduced the 
opportunities for such dovetailing. 
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during the slack season are preferable to no wages at all, it is 
not always easy for the worker, once he has accepted lower grade 
work, to return to his old standing. Particularly is this the case 
where the policy of dovetailing involves transfers of workers from 
one firm or locality to another. 

In such cases an efficient employment exchange service, capable 
of organising the necessary transfers, is indispensable. The worker 
must be safeguarded with the guarantee, rendered possible by 
effective co-operation between exchange and employer, that he 
will be able to return to bis original job for the next season. With 
such a guarantee satisfactorily arranged and secured, incidental 
difficulties of organisation and adjustment would hardly prove 
insuperable. A certain minimum of training would in many cases 
be found necessary to fit workers for their new and temporary 
occupation. The task of providing such vocational training would 
seem to fall naturally within the sphere of the public employment 
exchanges. 





Shop Closing Legislation in European 
Countries : II 


The first part of this article! contained a rapid survey of the 
problem of shop closing, followed by a historical sketch of the legisla- 
tion in different countries and an analysis of the various systems, 
distinguishing between regulations applying to all or most shops, 
on the one hand, and special regulations, on the other hand, and finally 
an account of the measures indirectly affecting closing hours. 

The present part deals with the exemptions and exceptions allowed, 
the methods of enforcing the regulations, and the data given in factory 
inspection reports. The study concludes with a brief analysis of the 
measures at present under consideration in certain countries. 


EXEMPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


The legislation on the opening and closing of shops usually 


contains provisions for the modification of the normal system in 
specified cases by suitable exemptions. Such exemptions must not 
be confused with special regulations? which are applicable only to 
certain kinds of establishments, but which, while they form an 
exception to the general rules, must nevertheless, owing to their 
permanent character, be regarded as normal provisions for 
a particular case. By exemptions are here meant temporary 
modifications of the normal opening or closing hours established 
by legislation. 

Certain categories of shops, owing to the nature of the goods 
they sell, have, in certain specified circumstances, been exempted 
purely and simply from the application of the law or, as has been 
seen, made subject to special permanent regulations, or have been 
allowed the benefit of temporary exemptions. In order, therefore, 
to obtain a complete view of the situation, these three cases must 
be considered simultaneously. 

In some instances the exemptions indicated above provide for 
a reduction in the hours of opening, but most frequently for an 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 29-45. 
2 See Part I, pp. 40-44: “The Regulation of Opening and Closing Hours : 
Special Regulations ”’. 
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extension. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Sweden and Swit- 
zerland are almost the only countries in which the law provides for 
a reduction of the period within which hours of opening must be 
comprised. 

In Austria the provincial Governments may, on certain days 
or during certain seasons, advance the closing hour to 6 or 7 p.m. 
or delay the opening hour to a time after 5a.m. In Czechoslovakia 
the administrative authorities of the provinces may prescribe a 
system more favourable to the employee after consulting the 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry and the persons concerned, 
but so that the closing hours shall not be earlier than 7 p.m. In 
Hungary, when the organisations of employers and employees 
agree to apply for this, the Minister of Commerce, after consulting 
the Chamber of Commerce and Industry, may authorise an advance 
of the closing hour, which must not, however, be earlier than 6 p.m. 
in shops in which the general regulations fix it at 8 p.m., or before 
7 p.m. in food shops, in which it is normally fixed at 8.30 p.m. 
Employers may also be authorised to keep their shops open until 
9 p.m. on not more than 30 days in the year. In Sweden, when 
circumstances so require, the hours of opening may be diminished by 
not more than four ; this is also the case in Schaffhausen and Zurich. 

It is clear that it is primarily the employees who benefit by 
these measures. In the case of exemptions and extensions, on 
the other hand, the interest of the undertaking is the determining 
factor. These measures, which are more complicated than the 
foregoing, may be divided into three groups according as they are : 
general, without specification: of the reasons in the legislation ; 
general, for reasons specified in the legislation ; or special to certain 
categories of undertakings or to certain occupations. 

In some countries the law permits general extensions (varying 
from 20 to 60 days a year in different countries), Without specifying 
the cases in which they may be allowed, either leaving it to the 
administrative authorities to fix the new closing hour during this 
period, or directly prescribing a new closing hour. Thus, in Czecho- 
slovakia, no legal limitation is fixed for the prolongation of the 
daily hours of opening on 30 days in the year, while in Germany all 
places for the sale of goods may remain open on not more than 
20 days in the year on the decision of the police authority, but 
on condition that they do not close later than 9 p.m. 

Some legislations fix the procedure to be followed for obtaining 
these exemptions. In Spain, Hungary, and Zurich the exemp- 
tions are granted on the application of the persons concerned. 
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In Czechoslovakia, in holiday resorts, the consent of the parties 
must be given. The exemptions are granted in some countries by 
the police authorities, in others by the local or central administra- 
tive or inspection authorities. 

The present provisions for general extension without specifi- 
cation of the reasons in the legislation are summarised in table IV. 


TABLE IV. PROVISIONS FOR GENERAL EXTENSION OF HOURS OF 
OPENING WITHOUT SPECIFICATION OF THE REASONS IN 
THE LEGISLATION 





Number of days 
of exemption 
per year Closing hour Authorities granting exemption 





Austria 20 8 p.m. Industrial authority of first 
instance 
Czechoslovakia 30 No limit —_— 
Germany 20 9 p.m. Police 
Hungary 30 9 p.m. Municipality of Budapest and 
industrial authority of first 
instance 
Irish Free State 5t 10 p.m. = 
Spain 30? No limit Local delegation of the Labour 
Council* or mayor 
Sweden 14¢ . -m. Authority competent to issue 
Orders for the commune 
Switzerland : \Up to 6 -m. Factory inspector 

Basle Town® » 60 -m. Department of the Interior 
) More than 60 -m. Council of State 
Neuchatel® — -m. Communal authority 
St. Gall’ — -m.| Communal council and Coun- 
cil of State 























1 The 5 days preceding Christmas. 

2 Not more than 6 days consecutively. 

3 Formerly the local committee (junta) of social reform. 

* From 10 to 23 December. 

5 From 15 to 31 December and during the principal fairs shops may also keep open till 8 p.m. 

* The communal authority may authorise the closing of shops one or two hours later. 

7 On the request of the persons concerned the closing hour may be advanced by one or two hours on 


Saturdays. 


In addition to these arrangements, some legislations contain 
provisions which allow a shifting of the opening and closing hours, 
without changing the total period the shops may be open, or of 
advancing the opening or retarding the closing hour. In Sweden 
a shifting of one hour in towns and market towns and two hours 
in rural communes may be authorised. 
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The extensions allowed only in certain circumstances specified 
by the law include the following cases : force majeure, work necessary 
for preventing loss, stock-taking, removal, pressure of business 
on market days or during the season in holiday resorts. Some 
legislations allow of an extension of the limit in circumstances 
determined by authority, usually the authority empowered to 
grant the exemption. 

In the last group of special extensions, those which distinguish 
between different categories of establishments, it will be seen 
that total exemptions predominate. There are practically only the 
following exceptions: in Glarus, an extension may be authorised 
provided the employees are allowed a rest period of 9 consecutive 
hours ; in Portugal, by special permission, cafés and restaurants 
may remain open until 2 a.m.; in Germany, Spain, and Czecho- 
slovakia, keepers of provision shops are also entitled to special 
exemptions (Germany authorises them to open before 7 a.m. but 
in no case before 5 a.m.; in Czechoslovakia they may close at 
9 p.m.). In Austria tobacco shops may remain open on market 
days until 10 p.m., with the approval of the Minister in charge of 
monopolies ; in Hungary establishments selling chocolate, confec- 
tionery, fruits, or non-alcoholic drinks may remain open on any 
day of the week until 1 a.m. ; in Russia, certain hairdressing saloons 
may remain open longer than others. Apart from these countries, 
however, all others have had recourse to total exemptions, as 
table VI shows. 

It will be seen from table VI that the exemptions and exceptions 
relate most frequently to hotels and restaurants, and the sale of 
newspapers, and after these to the sale of fruit, flowers, and 
vegetables, dairies and the sale of milk, sales on railway stations, 
sale of fish, tobacco, etc. 

To sum up, seven countries and certain Swiss cantons provide 
for general extensions, without specification of reasons, which 
make it possible to meet all unforeseen contingencies. In the most 
important of these countries the maximum extension of this kind 
does not exceed 30 days in the year, and it is only 20 days in Ger- 
many, where it has not, however, been considered necessary to 
provide for other exceptions, except for provision shops. 

To these extensions may be added general extensions for 
specified reasons (force majeure, stock-taking, etc.). These are 
provided for by the Austrian, British, Czechoslovak, Hungarian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Portuguese, and Spanish legislations. In two 
countries exceptions of this kind are not allowed except in special 
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TABLE VI. ESTABLISHMENTS ENTITLED TO TOTAL EXEMPTION* 





Great Britain and 

Irish Free State Switzerland 
Establishment or class of business et Portugal ——— 
falf- | Week Basle St. Gall 
holidays?) days Town P 





Cafés, hotels, restaurants 

Retail sale of intoxicating liquors 

Sale of fish 

Food and drink in theatres and 
places of amusement 

Programmes and catalogues in 
theatres 

Butchers’ shops 

Confectioners, pastrycooks 

Bakeries 

Grocers 

Refreshments 

Sale of food and drink in stations 

Dairies and sale of milk 

Victuals and coal for ships 

Flowers, fruit, vegetables 

Food 

Tobacco 

Fuel 

Sale of newspapers 

Sales by auction 

Charity sales 

Sales on railway or steamboat 
stations 

Pawnshops 

Friendly societies and provident 
funds 

Savings banks 

Offices for the sale of travel and 
theatre tickets 

Forwarding offices 

Baths 

Hairdressers 

Undertakers 

Surgical appliances 

Repairs and supply of accessor- 
ies for vehicles 

Markets 
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1 The letter E = total exemption. In order to simplify the table, Lithuania, Poland, and the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom have not been included. In these countries only cafés, hotels and restaurants 
are entitled to total exemption. As regards countries that have adopted special regulations for certain 
types of establishment, see Part I of the article, pp. 40-44. 

2 Total exemption also applies to retail trade carried on at an exhibition or show if the local authority 
— that such retail trade is subsidiary or ancillary only to the main purpose of the exhibition 
or show. 

3 In Spain, besides the establishments mentioned in the table, the same system applies to those which 
can be treated in the same way as regards opening and closing hours, without serious prejudice to the 
general’ interest, and also establishments whose commercial operations do not require the permanent 
presence of an employee, or which by reason of their character must be carried on outside ordinary hours. 

* Cafés and restaurants only, including wine shops, beer shops, and taverns. 

5 Including bars, saloons, and boarding houses. 

* Sales in the ordinary course of or dependent on the business of a café or restaurant, whether carried 
out with a view to consumption on the premises or comprising food prepared for delivery or consumption 
off the premises, authorised non-alcoholic drinks, or small beer. 

Notes continued on following page. 
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circumstances : holiday resorts in Rumania and during the season 
in Zurich. Finally, certain legislations go further and authorise 
special extensions for certain categories of establishments or certain 
occupations, and even in most cases total exemption. 


THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


It is not less important to ensure respect for the principles 
adopted than to give them a legal character. Accordingly the 
measures for the enforcement of the regulations are of special 
interest. This enforcement is ensured by the supervision of 
certain authorities, which in many cases have the power to impose 
penalties. The countries which do not provide at least for the 
first of these measures are very rare. 

As has been seen, the details of the various systems of regulation 
are fixed by the supervising authorities, either alone or in colla- 
boration with the parties concerned. 

As regards the application of the regulations, the principal duties 
of the competent authorities are: to fix, within the limits of the 





NOTES TO TABLE VI (continued) 


7 For consumption on the premises only. 

® Wholesale, in markets only. 

® And similar objects. 

10 Confectioners’ shops only. 

11 Pastrycooks’ shops only. 

12 Cafés which are also pastrycooks’ shops only. 

13 Sale of mineral waters and other cold drinks, coffee, tea, pastry and fruits, where authorisation 
has been granted by the police. 

14 For consumption on the premises. 

18 Sale in the open air or in small quantities. 

16 Fruit, chocolate, and biscuits on railway platforms and passenger boats. 

17 The Council of State may issue special regulations for the sale of milk. 

18 Including petrol, paraffin, etc., for fishing boats and vessels calling at ports. 

1® Sale of victuals and necessaries to vessels on arrival at a port or immediately before departure. 

2° In places of amusement where a charge is made for admission. 

21 And other perishable goods. 

22 Fruit and vegetables only. 

23 Flowers only. 

24 Animals’ food. 

25 Sale in the open air or in small quantities. 

26 In places of amusement where a charge is made for admission. 

27 Including smokers’ requisites. 

28 And stamps. 

*® Including programmes, periodicals, postcards, writing paper, envelopes, telegraph forms, stamps, 
pens, ink, and pencils in kiosks and similar establishments. Including also the sale of newspapers in the 
streets. 

© Including periodicals and books from the bookstalls of such terminal and main line stations as 
may be approved by the Secretary of State. 

§1 And periodicals in any place. 

32 In the open air only. 

33 Tn railway stations. 

* In private houses. 

%5 Sale of second-hand goods. 

36 Including sales on trains and steamers. 

3? And similar funds and offices. 

38 At customers’ houses. 

3° Coffin making. 

® Including drugs and medical appliances. 

“1 Shops for the sale of surgical instruments and surgical or medical appliances ; laboratories. 

Not including repairs. 

Supplies for motor vehicles only. 

Sale of motor oils and lubricants and other requisites for the driving of motor vehicles. 
Sale for purposes of resale only. 
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legal provisions, the hours of opening and closing for an establish- 
ment, for a category of establishments engaged in the same business, 
or for all the establishments in the same locality or district ; to 
grant the exemptions authorised by the legal provisions ; and to 
see that the legal regulations are properly enforced. 

These various functions are often distributed among several 
authorities in the same country. While the local police or adminis- 


trative authorities are usually entrusted with the distribution of 
hours and the granting of exemptions, the actual enforcement of 
the law is the business of the factory inspectors, or even of a 
Minister. 

Table VII enumerates the various authorities whose powers 
are explicitly mentioned in the legislation in force. 


AUTHORITIES WHOSE POWERS ARE EXPLICITLY 


MENTIONED IN THE LEGISLATION 


TABLE VII. 





Local authorities with 
power to fix opening 
and closing hours 
within the limits 
of the 
legal provisions 


Authorities responsible for 
the enforcement of the law 


Authorities competent 
to grant exemptions 


Minister of Social Ad- 





Provincial Govern-|For the sale of to- 


ment 


bacco, the Minister 
in charge of mono- 
polies 


ministration, in agree- 
ment with the Mini- 
ster concerned 





Czechoslovakia 


Administrative 
authority 


In holiday resorts, 
during the season, 
the Minister of 
Commerce, in 
agreement with 
the Minister of the 
Interior, after con- 
sulting the cham- 
bers of commerce 
and industry 


Minister of Commerce, 
after consulting the 
Minister of the In- 
terior 








Finland 


Communal author- 
ity 


inspectors, 
instructions 
Council of 


Industrial 
on the 
of the 
State 





Germany 


Local police 


Industrial 
police 


inspectors ; 





Great Britain 


Local authority 





Greece 





Minister of Social 
Economy, Gover- 
nor-General, Pre- 


Factory inspectors 











fect 
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TABLE Vil (continued) 





Local authorities with 
power to fix opening 
and closing hours 
within the limits 
of the 
legal provisions 


Authorities competent 
to grant exemptions 


Authorities responzible for 
the enforcement of the law 





Municipal authority 
and ‘“ komitat”’ 
councils 


Municipality of Bu- 
dapest : industrial 
authority of first 
instance 


Minister of Commerce 





Irish Free State 


Local authority 





Lithuania 


District - authority 
and municipal 
authority 


Factory inspectors 





Norway 


Municipal or rural 
administration 


Prefect, police com- 


missioner, or mayor 
(in rural districts) 





Poland 


District authority 
and municipal 
council 


Factory inspectors and 


police 





Portugal 


Factory 


inspectors ; 
administrative and 
police authorities 





Rumania 


Labour Directorate 





Russia 


Local labour section 


Departmental coun- 


cil of trade unions 








Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Kingdom 


Administrative au- 
thority of first 
instance 


Minister of Social Policy 





Spain 


Local delegation of 
the Labour Coun- 
cil 


Local delegation of 


the Labour Council 
or mayor 


Labour inspectors? 





Provincial 


authority 
(Landsstyrelsen), i.e. 
for Stockholm, the 
Governor - General ; 
for the other com- 
munes, the municipal 
assembly or rural 
agent of the Treasury 





Switzerland 











Communal authori- 


ty, Council of State, 
directorate of 
police, factory 
inspectors 





Council of State, *De- 
partment of the In- 
terior, Department 
of Police, Govern- 
ment Commissioner, 
communal  authori- 
ty, factory inspectors 





1 For itinerant traders : Government or municipal authority, 
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In all countries infringements of the regulations are punishable 
either under the provisions contained in the legislation on shop 
hours or under the general provisions applicable in case of infringe- 
ment of the regulations relating to labour conditions. 

In most cases offenders are liable to a fine, the amount of 
which may vary considerably, as the following figures show : 


Country Amount of fine 


Denmark 10 to 1,000 kroner 

Finland Up to 5,000 marks 

Great Britain £1 to £20 

Greece 200 to 2,000 drachmas 

Hungary 300 koruny 

Irish Free State £1 to £50 

Lithuania 50 to 1,000 litas 

Poland Up to 5,000 marks 

Portugal One month’s salary of the employee 
employed after the legal hour 

Rumania 500 to 10,000 lei 

Russia 100 to 1,000 gold roubles 

Spain 25 to 200 pesetas 

Sweden 5 to 500 kronor 

Switzerland Up to 500 francs, according to the canton 


Several legislations provide, in addition to fines, for imprison- 
ment, the maximum term of which is one month in Greece and 
Lithuania, three months in Poland, and one year in the U.S.S.R. 
In Finland imprisonment can only be inflicted in case of a second 
or subsequent offence. 

In the case of a second or subsequent offence some legislations 
increase the amount of the fine (Finland, Great Britain, Greece, 
Irish Free State, Neuchatel, St. Gall, Rumania). Others double it 
(Spain, Hungary, Ticino). In such cases the term of imprisonment 
may also be increased (Greece) ; in Germany it may be as much as 
six months. 

Further, in Greece the police may close a shop not observing 
the law ; in the U.S.S.R.., in addition to the fine and imprisonment, 
the legislation provides that hard labour up to one year may be 
inflicted. In Schaffhausen, when a fine is not paid the police 
authority may inflict imprisonment at the rate of one day for 
every ten francs not paid. 


Factory Inspection REPORTS 


The factory inspectors are usually responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the law. The most recent factory inspection reports which 
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refer to the enforcement of the regulations on the closing of shops 
are those of Czechoslovakia!, Spain?, and Germany*. 

In Czechoslovakia the industrial inspectors consider that the 
illegal extension of working hours in commerce might be partially 
remedied by fixing a definite hour for the closing of all the shops 
in a particular locality or district, whereas some of the provisions at 
present in force allow different systems. Accordingly, experience 
in this country tends to show that it would be an advantage to 
secure the greatest possible uniformity in the application of the law. 

The factory inspection reports of Spain and Germany, in view 
of the abundant information they contain and of the fundamental 
differences between the systems of legislation in the two countries, 
are of particularinterest. In Spain thelaw compels employers to give 
their employees a rest period of 12 hours, and the local committees 
(juntas) of social reform have to fix opening and closing hours for 
shops accordingly. The report of the labour inspectors for 1922 
states that the provisions on closing have given rise to less discussion 
since the introduction of the eight-hour day, as opening and closing 
hours have become uniform in the large towns. The law is enforced 
with sufficient strictness in the large centres and provincial towns, 
where the inspectorate is well organised. In the country, small 
towns, and suburban districts, on the other hand, the legal pro- 
visions are often infringed. This condition of things is ascribed in 
several districts to the “ passivity of the authorities, who nowhere 
give their assistance to the inspectors ” (Barcelona), to “ the inertia 
of the local committees ” (Saragossa), to their “ not functioning ” 
(Granada), to “the evident indulgence of these bodies ” (Cadiz), 
to “their apathy and tolerance ” (Gijon). Attention is called to 
the example of Valencia, among other towns, which, in view of this 
situation, appointed an inspection committee to enforce the law. 

The most active assistance in the enforcement of the law is 
furnished by collective agreements between associations of employ- 
ers and of workers. Out of a total of 94,000 infringements of 
labour legislation, 390 are contraventions of regulations on opening 
and closing hours. 

It appears, then, from this report, that the activity of the local 
committees, on which the regulations depend, left much to be 
desired, and that in fact the law was not applied except in urban 
centres. Since then the local committees have been reformed, and 





1 Zprava o Uredni Cinnosti Zivnostenskych Inspektoru v Roce 1925. 
* Memoria general de la Inspeccion de trabajo correspondiente al ano 1922. 
Jahresbericht der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Bergbehérden, 1925. 
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have become the “ local delegations of the Labour Council ”, which 
now play a more effective part in rural districts. 

In Germany complaints of non-observance of the regulations 
were the exception in 1925. At Marienwerder (East Prussia), 
where closing hours were very irregular, energetic measures were 
taken, and fines of from 5 to 20 marks were inflicted. The correc- 
tional chamber inflicted a fine of 20 marks on a provision merchant 
whose shop remained open from 10 to 15 minutes after 7 o’clock, 
and who allowed customers to enter. In that locality the shops 
now close punctually. In the Breslau district the employees’ 
organisations made two complaints of failure to close at 7 p.m. 
Difficulties arose in an important provincial town. The police 
having adopted energetic measures, the traders protested and took 
action against the police authorities and the industrial inspector. 
In the Miinster district one trader was punished by a fine of 5 marks 
for selling after 7 p.m., five by fines of 10 marks, and four by fines 
of from 30 to 70 marks. At Diisseldorf, in order to secure the 
closing of shops at 7 p.m., it was found necessary to inflict fines 
ranging from 10 to 100 marks. 

Under the law the local authorities may authorise shops to 
remain open until 9 p.m. on a maximum of 20 days in the year. 
Advantage has been very generally taken of this provision. In one 
town the inspection of shops between 7 and 9 p.m. gave the impres- 
sion that it is not absolutely necessary to keep shops open after 
8 p.m., and the inspectors of Frankfort-on-Oder consider that for 
the future the question should be very carefully studied. In the 
Merseburg district the police authorities, after consulting the 
industrial inspectors, granted permits to extend opening hours 
until 8 and 9 p.m. for periods of from 4 to 20 days ; two applications 
were rejected. In the Miinster district the power has been used 
very sparingly. In the Treves district several applications for 
extension were rejected. 

Certain difficulties were encountered in agricultural districts. 
In the province of Grenzmark-Posen, in East Prussia, the 20 days’ 
extension during the summer months made it possible for the in- 
habitants returning from work in the fields to make purchases 
after 7 p.m. This was the reason that led the shopkeepers’ asso- 
ciation of the district of Hildesheim and Minden to ask for closing 
hours to be fixed at 8 p.m. on Saturdays during the summer months. 
On several occasions the master butchers of the Cassel district 
asked for authorisation to open their shops at 6 a.m., but this 
request was not granted. As the German regulations are among the 
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strictest in their fundamental provisions, it is easy to see the value 
of these facts, which show that the legislation in its present form 
is sufficiently flexible to meet the various needs of daily life both in 
towns and in the country. 


MEASURES UNDER CONSIDERATION 


In Great Britain a Departmental Committee was appointed in 
March 1927 to enquire into the working of the Shops (Early Closing) 
Acts, 1920 and 1921, and to consider and report whether it was 
desirable that those Acts should or should not be made permanent, 
and, if made permanent, whether with or without modifications. 
This Committee, on 2 January 1928, submitted its report, of which 
the following are the principal recommendations: (1) the dis- 
continuance of the Shops Acts, 1920 and 1921, and the Orders 
enacted thereunder; (2) the principle of compulsory closing of 
shops to be embodied in permanent legislation ; (3) closing hours 
to be fixed at 8 p.m. except on one day in the week besides the 
day of the weekly half-holiday ; (4) local authorities to be given 
power to fix by Order the day of the week on which shops may 
remain open till 9 p.m. 

The exemptions allowed by the Acts now in force would be 
maintained. If the conclusions of the report are adopted, it will be 
permissible to sell tobacco, etc., in theatres and cinemas during the 
continuance of the performance and also in refreshment houses 
after the closing hour for tobacconists’ shops, and in licensed 
premises to the limit of the permitted hours for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquor. Local authorities would be empowered to fix by Order 
a later hour for the closing of tobacconists’ shops, on being satisfied 
that a two-thirds majority of the traders concerned so desired. 

The other proposals of the Committee relate to fairs, bazaars or 
sales of work for charitable purposes, retail sales in exhibitions, 
and the sale of newspapers after the closing hour in places not being 
shops. The present hours for the sale of confectionery, table 
waters, and ice cream would be continued, but the Committee 
proposes to give the local authorities power to fix an earlier closing 
hour than that provided by the law. 

The local authorities would have power to grant exceptions at 
holiday resorts, etc., and even to suspend the enforcement of the 
provisions in special circumstances. 

In two other countries of considerable importance from the 
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point of view of their commercial activity — Belgium and the 
Netherlands — the legal regulation of the closing of shops is under 
consideration. 

In Belgium a Bill on the compulsory closing of shops was intro- 
duced in the Chamber of Representatives by Mr. Clynmans on 
8 April 1927. The author of this Bill proposes that it should be 
illegal to keep any shop open to the public on week days between 
9 p.m. and 6 a.m., and that even by way of exception the closing 
hour should not be made more than two hours later, or the opening 
hour more than one hour earlier. Exceptions should never be 
allowed on more than 50 days in the year. The fines for infringe- 
ment proposed by the Bill would be from 25 to 1,000 frances. 

In the Netherlands the Minister of Labour, Commerce, and 
Industry presented a proposal for a Bill on the closing of shops in 
April 1927. This measure provides that shops shall not remain 
open after 8 p.m. It further provides that the communal author- 
ities may order the closing of shops for a half-day in every week, 
and that the communal council may authorise an extension of the 
hours of opening, with or without limits, on a maximum of 14 days 
in the year. Penalties in case of infringement are also provided for. 

It will therefore be seen that it is nowhere proposed to abandon 
the principle of regulating the hours of opening of shops. On the 
contrary, the adoption of legislation on the question will shortly 
form the subject of Parliamentary discussion in two further coun- 
tries, and in the Netherlands the Minister of Labour, in presenting 
his proposal, even expressed the view that legislation of this 
character was the necessary corollary of any regulation of the hours 
of work of employees. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Regulation of Hours of Work in European 
Industry: Il 


Normat Hours oF WorK 


It is now proposed — and this is the most important part of the 
study — to analyse the contents of the regulations whose nature and 
scope have been defined!, that is to say, the provisions relating to actual 
hours of work and the methods adopted for adapting the regulations 
to the particular requirements of the various industries affected. 

The problem of hours of work will be treated under the two following 
aspects : normal hours of work, and exemptions necessitated by particular 
conditions where the application of the normal system is practically 
impossible. 

The provisions relating to normal hours of work fix maximum hours 
distributed over a specified period : day, week, fortnight, month, or 
year. The periods most frequently employed, in some cases simulta- 
neously, are the day and the week. Distribution over other periods 
usually relates to particular industries or cases. One class of undertaking, 
those requiring to be carried on continuously day and night, Sundays 
and week-days, also calls for special treatment. Finally, it may happen 
that, within the limits of normal hours of work, particular circumstances 
require a shifting of working hours or rest periods from one day to 
another ; this raises the question of making up lost time and compensa- 
tion for overtime. 

In any case, before entering upon a detailed study of the various 
cases mentioned, it is indispensable to ascertain the meaning attributed 
by the national regulations to the expressions relating to hours of work. 


Terminology 


It should be noted, in the first place, that collective agreements only 
state what the “ hours of work ” should be, as in Great Britain, or the 
*‘ hours of actual work ”, as in Denmark, or sometimes one and sometimes 
the other, as in Germany, but they do not define the meaning of these 
various expressions. 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 58-74. 
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On the other hand, some legislations give an idea of what is to be 
understood by “ hours of work ”. No account will be taken here of the 
expressions peculiar to transport undertakings and mines, in which 
the force of the terms employed, which are usually clearly defined, is 
of primary importance. In industry generally the only notions taken 
into consideration are “ hours of work ” and “ hours of actual work ”. 

“ Hours of work ”! are defined in the Latvian, Lithuanian, and Polish 
general Acts. In Latvian industry “ hours of work ” mean the time during 
which workers must attend at the workplace to carry out the orders 
of the management or foremen in pursuance of an agreement or the 
rules of employment of the undertaking or establishment.? In Lithuania 
they are the time during which the workers are exclusively at the disposal 
of the employer or manager and which they are not permitted to use 
for their own purposes.* In Poland “ hours of work ” mean the number 
of hours during which a worker is bound under his contract to be at 
the orders of the manager either in the establishment or outside it.‘ 
Under the general Italian legislation “ actual work ” means any work 
requiring assiduous and continuous attention. This does not cover 
occupations which, owing to their nature or the special circumstances 
of the case, require only discontinuous work or mere being in attend- 
ance or watching®, or (1) time employed in going to the workplace ; 
(2) rest periods, whether spent inside or outside the undertaking ; 
(3) breaks lasting not less than ten minutes and not exceeding two 
hours in all, which are included between the beginning and end of every 
period of the working day, during which the wage-earning or salaried 
employees are not required to do any work. Nevertheless, breaks, even 
if lasting longer than fifteen minutes, which are allowed to workers 
employed on very heavy work are included. In order that normal 
breaks may be deducted in calculating actual working hours, the time 
at which such breaks begin and end must be fixed in advance and 
specified in the time-table.® 

In the general Acts of other countries introducing the notion of 
“actual work ” the meaning assigned to this expression appears to be 
less strict than in Italy and to be directed chiefly to the exclusion of 
the rest periods accorded during hours of work. In France, for instance, 
the circular of 27 May 1919 confirms this interpretation. In Rumania, 
by the Act of 8 April 1928, normal hours of actual work are fixed at 
8 in the day or 48 in the week after deduction of rest periods. In Czecho- 





1 The Washington Convention uses the expression “‘ working hours’. The 
Conference of Ministers in London interpreted this expression as follows: “ It 
is agreed that working hours are the time during which the persons employed 
are at the disposal of the employer; they do not include rest periods posted in 
accordance with Article 8, during which the persons employed are not at the disposal 
of the employer. ’’ Article 8 of the Convention provides in effect that the employer 
must notify by means of the posting of notices such rest intervals accorded during 
the period of work as are not reckoned as part of the working hours. 

A.24.3.22-8. 
A.30.11.19-3. 
A.18.12.19-2. 
L.D.15.3.23-3. 
R.D.10.9.23-5. 
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slovakia the circular of 21 March 1919 states that the Act provides 
for “ 8 hours of actual work, so that the statutory breaks provided for 
in section 3 are not to be reckoned in the duration of work ”. In this 
case there is no difference between the Acts limiting “ hours of work 
exclusive of breaks ” and those limiting “ hours of actual work ”. 

It is clear from the foregoing that, where the provisions refer to 
“actual work ”, rest periods are not included. Where, on the other 
hand, the provisions refer simply to “ hours of work ”, rest periods may 
or may not be included. 

The two following tables show the countries in which general or 
special Acts limit either “ hours of work ” or “ hours of actual work ”. 
Where the legislation expressly mentions this, either positively or 
negatively, the tables indicate whether or not rest periods and meal- 
times are included in “ hours of work ”.1 


TABLE V. PROVISIONS RELATING TO BREAKS, IN GENERAL LEGISLATION 





Hours of work or normal hours of work 


Hours of actual 
work 





No provision 
as to breaks 


With provision as to breaks 





(Breaks not 
included) 


Breaks not included 
where the worker 
is free to leave 
the workplace 


Breaks not included 
if exceeding quarter 
of an hour 





Breaks not 
included 





Bulgaria! 
Greece (a)? 
Norway? 
Poland‘ 
Portugal® 


Austria® 
Germany’ 
Greece (a)? 
Rumania*® 
Russia® 
Serb-Croat- 


Finland! 
Latvia? 
Lithuania" 


Netherlands'® 


Belgium" 
Czecho- 
slovakia}? 
France!* 
Italy*® 
Spain?° 


Slovene 
Kingdom’® 
Sweden?! 























(a) In Greece the fundamental regulations, i.e. the provisions of the Act of 19.11/2.12.11 relating 
to the health and safety of the workers and to hours of work and of the Act of 24.6.20 ratifying the 
Washington Convention, like the Convention itself, contain no indication as to breaks. A certain number 
of Decrees issued in pursuance of these Acts and dealing with particular industries fix only ‘‘ hours of 
work ’’, while others lay down ‘‘ actual hours of work not including rest periods or interruptions <f 


work ”’. 
1 A.4.6.26—-4 


1 A.24.6.1 
-19. ti 12.11; A.24.6.20. See note (a). 27.11. 17/16. 8.18-2. 
3. 


12 19-2, 


18 A.24, 

-30.1 we 
.21.7.22-31. 
-14.6,.21-2. 

19.12.18; Cir. 21.3.19. 
23.4.19 ; ‘Labour Code-6. 
D.15.3.23-1. 
D.15.1.20-14. 
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? As regards the Washington Convention, see note (1) on the preceding page. 





PROVISIONS RELATING TO BREAKS, IN SPECIAL LEGISLATION 





Hours of work or normal hours of work of pn 





With provision as to breaks 





Breaks not Breaks not Breaks 
Breaks included where included for technical 

not the worker is free if exceeding reasons, meals, 
included to leave quarter or any other cause, 
the workplace of an hour included 











Under- 


Under- Country | takings | Country jor wna Country 


Under- Country _ 





takings | conn takings 


Under- 
takings 





Nether- 
lands 





Under- |Austria}Bak- |Swit- |Factor-| Ger- |Bak- [Greece |Bak- [Luxem- 
takings eries‘ |zerland| ies* | many | eries eries"| burg 
where and |Nor- /|Bak- 
work is pastry-| way 
continu- cooks* 
ous! 
Stone- 
cutters* 
Bak- 


eries® 



































Under 
takings 
employ- 
ing 
more 
than 20 
workers 
or 
using 
motive 
power*® 
Dock- 
ers?® 








(a) Breaks exceeding quarter of our not included. 
.23.11.18/16.7.27. 
.14/27.9.12. 


Collective agreements are less explicit on the question of breaks. 

In England few agreements contain any provision on the subject. 
The national agreement for the cotton industry’, however, expressly 
excludes the dinner hour from hours of work. In the shipbuilding 
industry? the half-hour break allowed to workers on the night shift 
is not paid for. The agreement in the iron and steel industry®, on the 
other hand, provides that the two quarter-hour breaks allowed to each 
shift are included in the normal hours of work. 

In Germany breaks rarely form the subject of special provisions. 
Only a few agreements expressly exclude them from hours of work. 
This is the case for metal-working* in Saxony, textiles in Bielefeld', 
in Southern Bavaria*, and in Wirttemberg’, bookbinding (national 
agreement)*®, wood-working in Berlin®, Eastern Prussia’, Bavaria™, 
and Saxony.!? 

In Denmark and Switzerland collective agreements containing 
provisions on breaks are the exception. Examples are the Swiss national 
agreement for the bookbinding industry’ and certain agreements in 
the building industry", which do not include breaks in hours of work. 





9.7.19. 15.7.26. 
22.3.23. 24.3.25. 
19.2.19; 16.11.19. 12.6.26. 
30.4.26. 3.2.25. 
17.6.25. 16.12.24. 
14.10.25. 1.4.26. 
12.4.27. 2.5.25. 





Limits of Normal Hours of Work. 


(a) Day and Week. 


Certain legislations adopt the day as the basic period for the calcula- 
tion of hours of work ; others the day and the week ; others the day or 
the week ; others, again, the day and a period other than the week’. 

The following tables show the countries with general or special 
legislation, classified according to these criteria, and indicate the hours 
corresponding to the basic periods. 


TABLE VII. DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS OF WORK IN COUNTRIES 
WITH GENERAL LEGISLATION 





Distribution Distribution Distribution Distribution Distribution 
by the da: by the day and by the day or by the day by tine day, week 
y y week week and fortnight | or longer period 





Austria : 8 h.' |Belgium : 8 and|Bulgaria : 8 or|/Finland : 8 and|France: 8 or 
Germany (a) : 48 h.5 48 h.!? 96 h.*° 48 h. on 
8 h.? Greece : 8 and |Czechoslovakia: average** 
Latvia (6): 8 h. 48 h.¢ 8 or 48 h.!# 
Saturday: 6h.*|Lithuania : Italy : 8 or 
Russia(a):8h.;} and 48h.’ 48 h.14 
Saturday: 6h.*| Netherlands : |Rumania: 8 or 
8% and 48 h.® 48 h.™* 
Norway: 8% |Saar: 8 or 
and 48 h.® 48 h.'* 
Poland : 8 and|Serb-Croat-Slo- 
46 h.; Sat- |vene Kingdom : 
urday : 6 h.'® | Industry : 8 or 
Portugal (d): 8 48 h.?? 
and 48 h.'! | Handicrafts 
(e): 10 or 60 h. 
Spain: 8 or 
48 h.18 
Sweden: 8 or 
48 h.}* 























(a) Under the Administrative Regulations of 17 April 1924 the Order fixes no maximum daily hour 
of work, within the limit of the 48-hour working wee< or the 96-hour working fortnight. 

(6) The working day for intellectual workers is 6 hours. 

(c) The working day is 6 hours for persons working in offices or engaged in an intellectual occupation. 
except those whose work is directly connected with production. 

(d) The normal working day for salaried employees is 7 hours. The Decree of 7 May 1919 fixes 
hours of work at 8 a day and 48 a week, while the Decree of 20 May 1925, issued to ensure the better 
carrying out of the Decree of 7 May 1919, limits hours of work to 8 a day or 48 a week. 

(e) Under the Decree of 25 September 1924 issued under section 6 of the Act of 28 February 1922. 
hours of work must not exceed 8 a day or 48 a week in the following undertakings : blacksmiths, lock- 
smiths’, coppersmiths’, and scalemakers’ workshops; printing establishments; ironing undertakings 
and establishments for the chemical cleaning and dyeing of clothing and linen; tanners’ yards ; work- 
shops for the grinding of edge tools ; and work in tunnels and caissons. They must not exceed 9 hours 
a day or 54 a week in undertakings in which wood is worked up, except basket-work undertakings ; 
undertakings in which hides or metals are worked up, except those specified above ; and undertakings. 
in which bread is manufactured or meat handled, or in which sausages are manufactured (butchers’ 
and pork butchers’ establishments). An Order of 16 January 1925, however, has postponed the coming 
into force of this Decree. 

2 A.17.12.19-1. 12 R.0.24.6.19. 
-14.4.27-1,. 13 A.19.12.18-1. 
.24.3.22-1 and 4. 

ur Code 9.11.22-94, 95, and 113. 


pPo 


-eeouwee 
SP PoPE> 


-- 





* The Washington Convention takes as the basic period the day and the week, 
and prescribes, as a general rule, 8 hours in the day and 48 hours in the week. 





TABLE VIII. DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS OF WORK IN COUNTRIES 
WITH SPECIAL LEGISLATION 
4 





Distribution by 


the day by the week and week given period 


Distribution Distribution by the day | Average distribution over 





Country io Hours County | he na Hours} Country pon aa | Hour Country ubtes Hours 





Austria |Bakeries' Esto- Rail- | 47 |Nether-|Baker-| 8 Den- |Under- [8 a day; 
nia® lands ies'* | and takings |160 in 
Germany | Bakeries* 48 where 3 weeks 
Swit- 48 Stone 8 work is 
Great | Mines* zer- i cutt- | and continu- 
Britain | (under- land® ers'® | 45 
ground) 
Basle- |General Baker-| 8 Italy’* 
Greece |Bakeries*: Town |Bakers”, ies'* | and 
Summer confec- 48 
Winter tioners } 
Care- Latvia’® 
Mines* takers, 
(under- home 
ground) work- 
ers!? Nether- 
Under- General lands*® | ways 
takings Bakers, 
‘employ- confec- Sweden" |Rail- 
ing more tioners, ways 
than 20 but- 
persons* chers'* Switzer- | Trans- 
land** |port and 
Dockers? commun- 
ications 















































2 A.3.4.19. 
2 R.23.11.18/16.7.27. The weekly hours, 
including periods of simple attendance, may be 
increased to 54 by collective agreement or by 
decision of the Minister of Labour after con- 
sulting the economic associations of employers 8 0.20.12.21-8. 
and _ workers concerned. 16 A.4.6.18, 
3 Coal Mines Act, 1887-1926. (For refer- 17 A.12.2.19-2. 
ence only.) 18 1.22.7.23. (For reference.) 
‘ D.27.9.12. In fancy bakeries and 1® 0.13.9.23-2. (For reference.) 
biscuit bakeries hours of work are 8 in the day 2 R.0.28.2.22. (For reference.) The 
(R.D.24.12.14/6.1.15). Dutch regulations on hours of work in railway 
5 Coal corn ‘how,1887- -1919. (For reference % undertakings only limit time on duty, which 
12.18. varicsfor different categories of the staff. 
9. Tey For dockers time on duty 21 12).28.8.22-2. (For reference.) 
much as 12 hours. (D.5.9.16-2.) 22 A.6.3.20-3. (For reference.) Transport 
and communications: average of 8 hours 
over a period of 14 days. 


It will be seen that the average of eight hours per day is adopted 
as a standard in almost all the legislations. It is only in the handicrafts 
in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, in those of the Canton of Glarus, 
and in certain handicrafts in Basle-Town, for Dutch dockers, and Greek 
bakers that average hours are more than eight a day. 

As regards the distribution of working hours under collective agree- 
ments, it is impossible with the inadequate collection available to 
undertake a complete study of hours of work in industrial undertakings 
where this method of regulation is in force. Moreover, many agreements 
are of purely local application, and in this case they are only useful 
as an indication. 
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The hours of work laid down in the most important collective 
agreements in the four countries already mentioned (Denmark, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Switzerland) are shown in table 1X. In some cases 
it is the day, in others the week, and frequently both, which serve as 
the basic period for the calculation of hours of work. The German 
collective agreements have a somewhat special structure. Many of them 
allow, in certain conditions, not only overtime such as is possible in 
most countries, but also hours of work which are called “ additional ” 
and are authorised in view of the economic situation. For the sake 
of clearness particulars of these “additional ” hours are given in a 
separate column. 

Connected with the distribution of hours of work by the week is 
the question of the Saturday half-holiday (the “ English week ”) and 
the five-day week or eleven-day fortnight. 

The principle of the Saturday half-holiday, or at least of the reduction 
of hours of work on Saturday, is embodied in certain legislations and 
collective agreements which fix shorter hours on Saturday, with or 
without an increase on the other days of the week. Other regulations 
make such a reduction possible by prescribing “ 8 hours a day or 48 hours 
a week ”. Moreover, the limitation to “ 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week ” does not usually prevent the granting of a Saturday afternoon 
rest. As a matter of fact most legislations and numerous collective 
agreements provide ample facilities in this respect*. 

Table X shows the provisions of the national legislations on this 
point. 

The reduction of hours of work on Saturday has for its consequence 
in several countries an extension of hours on the other days of the week, 
with a daily maximum of 9 hours in Belgium?, France’, and Sweden‘, 
and 10 hours in Rumania’. In the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom® the 
extension must not exceed one hour. 


Extension of the provisions allowing a reduction of hours of work 
on Saturday may lead to the complete suspension of work on that 
day, or on another day of the week, subject to the hours so lost being 
carried over to the five remaining working days. This condition will 
be realised if the regulations only fix weekly hours of work, or daily 
or weekly hours or if they authorise the increase of the daily working 
hours to 10. 





1 The introduction of the Saturday half-holiday is covered by the following 
provision in the Washington Convention (Article 2 (6)) : ‘‘ Where by law, custom, 
or agreement between employers’ and workers’ organisations, or, where no such 
organisations exist, between employers’ and workers’ representatives, the hours 
of work on one or more days of the week are less than 8, the limit of 8 hours may 
be exceeded on the remaining days of the week by the sanction of the competent 
public authority, or by agreement between such organisations or representatives ; 
provided, however, that in no case under the provisions of this paragraph shall 
the daily limit of 8 hours be exceeded by more than one hour. ” 

Orders under A.14.6.21-10. 
Decree under Labour Code, 6. 
A.4.6.26—4. 

A.8.4.28-37. 

A.28.2.22-IT, 8. 
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TABLE X. LEGISLATION PROVIDING FOR A HALF-HOLIDAY OR SHORTER 
HOURS OF WORK ON SATURDAY 





Countries with legislation providing 
for the possiLility of a Saturday half-holiday 


Countries with legislation providing 
for shorter hours on Saturday 





Method not 
specified 


By collective 
agreement 


By 
custom 





Work ceases at 6 p.m. in 
handicrafts; 5 p.m. in 
industrial undertakings 
and building. 


Latvia*: Reduction of 2 hours 
Netherlands* : Work ceases at 1 p.m. 


Bulgaria! : 


France’ 
Germany® 


Norway * (mines 
and foundries) 


Sweden!° 


Switzerland" 


Austria 
Belgium (a)** 
Czechoslovakia 
(6) 
Rumania'* 


Serb-Croat- 


Rumania?‘ 


Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Kingdom" 


Poland‘ : 6 hours 
Russia’ : 6 hours 


Switzerland* (factories) : 
ceases at 5 p.m. 


Slovene 
Kingdom!'* 


Spain (b)* 


(factories) 


Work 




















3 The agreement must be sanctioned by Royal Order. 
PY — agreement between employers and workers. 
® A.11.7.19-1, § 23. 
10 A.4.6,26-4. 
11 A.27.6.19-40; 0.7.9.23-135. 
12 A.14.6.21-2. 
33 A.19.12.18-3; Circe. 21.3.19. 


Il, 8. 
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Table VII (page 220) shows in what countries the establishment of 
the five-day week is possible. 

As a matter of fact, the weekly hours of work may be distributed 
over five working days, with a daily maximum of 10 hours, in France 
(textile dyeing, laundry work’, hydraulic flour mills?) and the Nether- 
lands (glue factories*), and with a maximum of 914 hours in Norway 
(foundries*). 

The distribution may also be over eleven days in a fortnight (one 
week of six days and one week of five days), if the regulations provide 
that the weekly average may be calculated over a fortnight with power 
to increase the daily hours to 9, or if the limitation of hours of work 
is fixed only for a fortnight.5 





2 D. 12.12.19-2 : (a) textiles, (b) clothing. * O. 11.9.23-20. 

* D. 31.12.20. ¢ A. 11.7.19. 

5 The Washington Convention allows for these two methods of distribution 
of hours of work, by the operation of Article 5 (see below, note (a) to table XII). 
The Conference of Ministers in London defined the position in the following 
terms : “ A table fixing hours of work over a longer period than the week may 
be drawn up in a manner similar to that provided for in |Article 5, in order to 
distribute the hours of work in each week over five days, or in two weeks over 
eleven days, it being understood that the average working hours may in no case 
exceed 48 per week.”’ 

It may be noted that in Great Britain the five-day week is common, and that 
the distribution of work over eleven days in a fortnight has been adopted in the 
collieries of Northumberland, where the workers work for five days in one week 
and six days in the following week, with a reduction of one hour on Saturday in 


addition, 
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(6) Distribution over a Different Period. 


The normal distribution of hours of work on the basis of the day 
and the week, as provided for in most systems of regulation, is for various 
reasons not applicable to all industries. Some require a more elastic 
system, better adapted to the necessities of the technical processes or 
special needs which the head of the undertaking has to satisfy. In 
such cases, while maintaining the average normal hours of work, it is 
necessary to adopt a different distribution which will make it possible 
under conditions fixed permanently in advance, with a definite time 
table, to allow for the special needs which prevent a particular industry 
from observing the normal distribution of working hours. Such other 
methods of distribution invariably cover a period longer than a week. 

Thus under most of the systems of regulation, where work is done 
in shifts’, hours of work may be extended beyond the normal daily or 
weekly limit, provided the average number of hours calculated over a 
specified period does not exceed these maxima. Similarly, in other 
exceptional cases in which the normal limit is also recognised as inapplic- 
able, many systems of regulation permit distribution over a specified 
number of weeks, subject to certain conditions, and provided the average 
working hours do not exceed the normal limit fixed for a week.? 

The details of the conditions for the grant of these authorisations for 
the distribution of hours of work over a period other than a week differ 
under the various national legislations. 

Some make the previous consent of the organisations concerned an 
indispensable condition of the authorisation. In Belgium', for example, 
in such exceptional circumstances as render the normal limitations 
inapplicable, the consent of the organisations concerned must be 
obtained in industries other than seasonal industries, undertakings 
where the sole motive force employed is the wind, and those where the 
sole motive force employed is water and which may be brought to a 
standstill by drought or inundation.‘ 

In Italy, Rumania, and Sweden a different distribution may be carried 
out, if authorised by the competent Minister, or if an agreement is 
concluded between the parties concerned. The Italian legislation® 
provides that “in all . . . work where such action is necessary owing to 
technical or seasonal requirements, the 8-hour day or the 48-hour week 
may be exceeded, provided that the average duration of work during a 
specified period shall not exceed the limits fixed by Royal Decree on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, after 
consultation with the other Ministers concerned and the Council of 





1 The work in this case is work that is done in shifts but can be interrupted on 
Sundays. Work carried on continuously during the seven days of the week and. 
also carried on in shifts forms the subject of special provisions. See below, p. 232. 

® Articles 2 and 5 of the Washington Convention provide for similar variations. 
See note (a) to table XI, and note (a) to table XII. 

® A.14.6.21-5. 

« For these industries, see table XIII. 

* L.D.15.3.23-4. 
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Ministers, or by an agreement concluded between the parties concerned. ” 
The following definition is given of the expression “agreement ”: 
“The agreements between the parties . . . shall mean the agreement 
concluded between associations of employers and associations of workers 
or, in default of associations, between representatives of employers and 
representatives of workers. ” 

In Rumania, the number of weeks over which the distribution can 
be made is fixed by agreement between the parties.* 

In Sweden, for certain occupations dependent in a material degree 
upon the seasons or the weather, or where hours are of varying length 
by reason of any other conditions, the Labour Council may, to such 
extent as may be found necessary, authorise a different distribution of 
working hours. The Council may also authorise exceptions where it 
is shown by statements made by an association or associations of workers 
that the great majority of the workers who would be affected by such 
exceptions consider the Same desirable, and provided the hours of work 
are not unduly lengthened.® 

The consent of the majority of the workers concerned is sufficient 
in Switzerland‘, where the legislation, by way of exception, allows slight 
deviations from the normal regulations where these would give rise 
to special difficulties in the organisation of the work. 

Consultation of the organisations concerned is necessary in Austria’ 
and in Poland.* It is also so in certain instances in Belgium’, where the 
Orders authorising special distributions for seasonal industries, and for 
undertakings in which the sole motive force employed is water or wind, 
are issued after consultation of the associations of employers and workers 
concerned. 

In Norway® longer hours may be worked in summer than in winter 
in industries dependent on the season, climate or other natural circum- 
stances, subject to the simple consent of the Crown, provided that where 
the employers or workers concerned belong to national trade organisa- 
tions, such organisations shall be given an opportunity of expressing 
their views. 

Consultation of the workers in the undertaking is the only condition 
prescribed in Germany® for establishing a different distribution of hours 
of work. 

Lastly, in Spain” and in France", the authorisation may be granted 
on the application of the employers’ or workers’ organisations concerned 
addressed to the competent authorities. In Spain employers’ and 
workers’ organisations which have deduced from experience the necessity 
for introducing any partial modifications of the regulation of working 
hours or the list of exemptions, may apply to the joint councils or to the 
organisations replacing them. In France, on the demand of the 
employers’ or workers’ organisations, an equivalent arrangement based 


on a different period may be authorised by means of a ministerial order 
Continued on page 232. 





* 0.14.4. 27-6a. 

1° R.D.5.1.20-16. 
.6.26-5 (1) and (5). 11 Decrees, section 2. 
.9.23-181. 
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TABLE XI. DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS OF WORK FOR WORK DONE IN 
SHIFTS WITH INTERRUPTION ON SUNDAYS (a) 





Country Special system 








Austria For pig iron manufactor‘es and forges, pro- 
vided hours of work do not exceed 144 in 
3 weeks? 
France Flour mills (technicians): 144 hours in 
18 days* 

Automatic glass works, 3 shifts: 144 hours 
in 18 shifts* 

Gas industry, production and distribution 
of electricity: 144 hours‘ 
Latvia Undertakings where for technical reasons 
work is done in shifts: 48 hours onan average® 
Netherlands Certain operations in milk product factories, 
newspaper printing works, plate glass factories, 
auxiliary workers in bakeries: 144 hours* 
Rumania Ave rage hours of actual work calculated over 
a period of not more than 3 weeks must not 
exceed 8 a day or 48 a week’ 
Serb-Croat- Undertakings where work is done in shifts, 

Slovene but is periodically suspended, on condition that. 
Kingdom normal weekly hour, of work are not oxceeded 
(48 hours, and 60 hours for handicrafts*) 
Sweden Undertakings where work is organised in 
successive shifts, provided total hours of work 
during a period of not more than 3 weeks are 
equivalent to 48 hours a week on the average® 





Czechoslovakia} Work in shifts in certain groups of under- 
takings : 192 hours? 
France Undertakings for the production and dis- 
tribution of electric power (Paris region) : 
192 hours" 

Automatic glass works, 4 shifts: 192 hours 
in 24 shifts'* 





To meet technical or seasonal requirements, 
provided the average of 48 hours a week is not 
exceeded? 




















(a) Article 2 of the Washington Convention provides that ‘‘ where persons are employed in shifts it 
shall be permissible to employ persons in excess of 8 hours in any one day and 48 hours in any one week, 
if the average number of hours over a period of 3 weeks or less does not exceed 8 per day and 48 per 


® A.28.2.22-8, 
*A.4.6. > 
20 A.19.12.18-1 (5). The list of these operations is 
given in the Order of 11 January 1919, section 1. 
13. . 11 2D. 30.8.20. 
6-§14 (33, 34, and 36). 12 PD. 4.11. 26-2. 
38. 1% L.D.10.9. 23-8. 


"3.22 
"10.2 


1 
3 
-16.10 





TABLE XII. DISTRIBUTION OF HOURS OF WORK FOR OTHER CLASSES OF 
WORK IN WHICH THE WEEKLY LIMITATION IS ALSO RECOGNISED 
AS NOT SUFFICIENTLY ELASTIC (a) 





Period | Country (5) Special system i 





2 mee; Austria Malting’, dis*illing*, breweries*, hydraulic 
flour mills (producing more than 100 kg. per 
week): 96 hours in 2 weeks* 
Finland Hours of work may be distributed over a 
maximum poriod of 2 weeks, except in certain 
specified cases (c), provided they do not exceed 
96 hours® 

Undertakings for the production and distri- 
bution of electric power, work on overhead and 
underground lines*; phototypy, photography, 
photo-engraving, heliogravure’ ; transforma- 
tion of paper, manufacture of cylinders and 
plates for printing wallpaper® 
Germany Hours of work may be distributed over a 
48-hour week or a 96-hour fortnight® 





Austria Hydraulic flour mills (producing not more 
than 100 kg. per week)! 





Czechoslovakia For occupations in which hours of work are 
extremeiy long at certain periods of the year 
so that the 48 hours cannot conveniently be 
spread over one week, and in agriculture and 
occupations connected therewith (d)'* 
Finland Motor-car and carrying undertakings"? 
Norway Loading and unloading operations: 192 
hours!* 





Austria Peat industries : 288 hours" 
Netherlands | Draining" 
Norway Undertakings dependent on the season!* 





Germany Undertakings with considerable pressure of 
work during certain periods of the year‘? 
Rumania Occupations limited by the nature of the 
undertaking to certain seasons or dependent on 
certain atmospheric or agricultural conditions, 
and occupations to which the norma! limita- 
tions are considered inapplicable. Average 
hours of work calculated over a number of 
weeks fixed by agreement between the parties 
must not in any case exceed 48 a week'* 
Sweden Certain occupations in which the hours are 
dependent in a material degree upon the sea- 
sons or the weather or are of varying length by 
reason of other conditions (e)'* 

(a) Article 5 of the Washington Convention provides that ‘‘ in exceptional cases where it is recognised 
that the provisions of Article 2 cannot be applied, but only in such cases, agreements between workers’ 
and employers’ organisations concerning the daily limit of work over a longer period of time may be 
given the force of regulations, if the Government, to which these agreements shall be submitted, so 
decides, The average number of hours worked per week over the number of weeks covered by any such 
agreement shall not exceed 48. ”’ 

(+) For Belgium, see table XIII. 

(c) Where the technical character of the work or other unavoidable circumstances require the same, 
provided the weekly hours of work are not in any case increased. 

(d) A list of these occupations is givea in the Order of 11 January 1919, section 1. 

AF, Decisions in this matter and also the fixing of the period are within the competence of the Labour 




















> D49.208) D.7.8.27. 16 R.28.7.20-9. 
-17.4.24— 18 D.21.7.22-25. 
8 A.11.7.19-23. 
17 0.14.4.27-6a. 
18 A.8.4. 28-39. 
1 A.4.6.26. 
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issued after consultation with all the organisations concerned and refer- 
ence (where necessary) to agreements already inexistence. Such arrange- 
ments shall not be binding unless confirmed by {public administrative 
regulations. : 

In the Netherlands! the legislation in force contains somewhat 
similar provisions. Where the workers’ and employers’ associations in 
an industry, or, in default thereof, suitable representatives of employers 
and workers in any industry, consider that a deviation from the provisions 
of section 24 fixing the normal limit of the daily and weekly hours of 
work is desirable for any undertaking or group of undertakings carrying 
on the industry, the Minister may grant a permit for the same condition- 
ally or unconditionally. 

The systems of distribution adopted under these authorisations are 
very varied. They are arranged here in two tables, corresponding to 
the two cases already indicated, i.e. the case where work done in shifts 
is interrupted on Sunday (table XI, page 228), and the case where by 
reason of other technical conditions the weekly limitation is recognised 
as not sufficiently elastic (table XII, page 229). 

A third table (table XIII, page 230-231) deals with the Belgian 
system. This is of particular interest owing to the fact that Belgium 
has ratified the Washington Convention and has given the necessary 
elasticity to its application by distributiag the hours of work over a 
period longer than a week in certain industries, whereas in similar 
circumstances other countries have allowed an extension of hours. 

In industries in which the legislation permits a special system of 
distribution of hours of work it is to be assumed that collective agree- 
ments adopt a similar system or simply refer to the legal provisions. 
Very little information, however, has been secured on this point. Merely 
by way of example, reference may be made to the agreement for the 
British building industry?, which provides for a week of 46% hours 
during “statutory summer time ”, and 44 hours during the winter 
months, and the agreements applicable to masons* and the building 
industry* in Zurich (Switzerland), which, following similar lines, fix the 
daily hours of work at 9 from 15 March to 14 October, 8 from 15 October 
to 14 November and from 15 February to 14 March, and 7 hours from 
15 November to 14 February. 


(c) Special Provisions for Undertakings where Work is Continuous. 


A distinction must be made between work that is continuous during 
the six days of the week® and work that cannot be interrupted even on 
the seventh day, that is to say, on Sunday. Continuous operation may 
be due either to technical requirements, such as the use of furnaces which 
must not be allowed to go out (continuous processes) or other circum- 





D.21.7.22-28 (7). 
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stances making uninterrupted working a condition of the success of the 
operations, or else to public wants that must be satisfied, such as the 
supply of water, electricity, etc., to the population. While the average 
working week of the wage earner employed in shifts on processes that 
can be interrupted on Sunday is, as has been seen, maintained at 
48 hours, it frequently exceeds that limit in the case of work that must 
be carried on on Sunday also.* 


Classes of Work Provided for. An examination of the texts of Acts 
and regulations and explanatory memoranda shows that Finland alone 
gives a definition of work that is necessarily continuous. According to the 
legislation of this country, work necessarily continuous must be deemed 
to be that “ in which the technical conditions of the work require that 
the same should be carried on without interruption on every day of the 
week, both day and night”. Other legislations have recourse to an 
enumeration of occupations. Thus, in Czechoslovakia, Finland, the 
Netherlands, and Switzerland, the Acts limiting hours of work are 
accompanied by lists of occupations considered as having necessarily 
to be carried on continuously. The legal regulations on the weekly rest 
give similar particulars in Austria, France, Germany, and Italy. In 
most other countries the legislation contains provisions of a general 
character in regard to industries in which the Sunday rest may be 
abrogated, but does not specify explicitly the occupations to which this 
applies. Finally, the countries which have ratified the Washington 
Convention are under an obligation to communicate to the International 
Labour Office a list of the processes which are classed as being necessarily 
continuous in character. 

It will be found that in all the countries mentioned above the follow- 
ing industries are always included: iron and steel trades and metal 
working ; chemical products ; paper ; food trades, brewing, sugar manu- 
facture, distilling ; lime, pottery, glass works ; water, gas, and electricity. 

Not all processes or operations in these industries are, however, necess- 
arily continuous. 


Limits of Hours of Work. All the legislations applicable to industry, 
with the exception of the Luxemburg regulations, contain special 
provisions for processes which must necessarily be carried on continu- 
ously day and night, Sundays and week-days. In Germany?, Latvia’, 
Lithuania‘, and the Netherlands’, these provisions relate to the alter- 
nation of shifts and are intended to prevent the workers from being 
employed for an excessive number of hours on the day of the change 
of shift (a maximum of 16 in Germany and Lithuania and 18 in the 
Netherlands). ; 

In Spain® the hours of work may be fixed by agreement between 





1 For such processes Article 4 of the Washington Convention provides for 
working hours of 56 in the week on the average over a period of three weeks. 

2 O.23.11.18-IV. § A.21.7.22-28 (7). 

§ A.24.3.22-13. * R.D.15.1.20-8. 

* A.30.11,19-12. 
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TABLE XIV. HOURS OF WORK IN UNDERTAKINGS WHERE WORK IS 
NECESSARILY CONTINUOUS DAY AND NIGHT, SUNDAYS AND WEEKDAYS 





48 hours a week: 53 hours 20 minutes a week on an average 


On an average without possible exten-| (60 hours in three weeks) ; 
sion : Denmark’ 
Italy (a)! 
Netherlands (6)? 56 hours a week on an average : 
Norway* Distributed over three weeks : 


With possible extension : — (f) J 
Without payment at overtime rates : Fi a —y ; i A 


Sweden (c}* Netherlands (f)"* 

With payment at overtime rates: | without limitation of period : 
Czechoslovakia (d)§ Poland (h)" 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom (e)*® R ae 

52 hours a week on an average: (156 eel 
hours in three weeks) : 


Netherlands? 48 to 50 hours a week on an average: 
etherlands 


France (¢) 














(a) One week in three the hours may be increased to 56, the average hours not exceeding 48. 

(6) 144 hours in three weeks or 192 hours in four weeks. 

(c) With authorisation of the Superior Labour Council. 

(d) Up to 56 hours, 

(e) Up to a maximum of 60 hours. 

(/) 168 hours in three weeks. 

(g) With compensatory rest of at least 26 full days a year. The Crown may authorise the taking 
of this average over a period other than three weeks. 

(h) Payment of two hours’ overtime on Saturday (hours of work 8 instead of 6) at overtime rates. 
Where the limit of 8 hours a day is exceeded on one day a week for one or two successive shifts of workers, 
the work must be so distributed that every worker has a rest period of 24 hours at least twice in each 
period of three weeks. 


(i) In undertakings for the production and distribution 
of electric power (D.30.1.24—5); gas works (D.30.1.24-| “ 
5); lime (D.21.5.25-5) ; chemical products (D.10.5.25-1 {*D WCehs, or prolongation by not thore 
5); filtering, raising, and distributing water (D.31.7.26- the day of change of shift. 
2); sugar refining and breaking (D.23.9.26—5): y e 


In glass works, except plate glass and automatic glass ) Prolongation by not more than half the 
works (D.19.2.25-5); !paper making (D.18.12.24—5);})normal hours on the day of change of 
pottery (D.15.8.23-5): shift. 


48 hours on an average distrituted cve 


Hours unlimited while fire is at full blast, 
until the furnace is stopped. 


Plate glass works and automatic glass works (D.4.11. 144 hours in three weeks (i8 shifts) or 
26-2) : ) 192 hours in four weeks (24 shifts). 


Factories with continuous furnaces (iron 
(D.9.8.20-5) : 


For the chief oven man, or oven man acting as such :} 


and — 56 hours a week on an average. 


-D.15.3.23-4; D.10.9.23-8. 
.16.10.26—-14: hours of work and distribution of 
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employers and workers at 48 per week. Overtime, to be paid for as 
such, may be worked up to 12 hours a week. j 

In Portugal', when work is organised in shifts no shift may work 
beyond the regulation number of hours : 8 hours a day and 48 hours a 
week. 

In Russia? legislation fixes the length of the shift at 8 hours, without 
defining the normal weekly maximum hours of work. 

For other countries table XIV shows the hours of work in undertak- 
ings where work is carried on continuously. 


‘(d) Making up Lost Time. 


In all industries circumstances of a purely temporary and exceptional 
character may produce irregularities in the time-table and involve a 
stoppage of the undertaking for some hours or even for one or several 
days. These stoppages result in a loss of time to the prejudice of the 
employer, who naturally desires to utilise all the hours allowed him by 
the regulations. With this object, several legislations authorise him 
to increase the hours of work on certain days of the week in order to 
“make up ” lost time. This means, as will be seen, a simple shifting of 
hours of work within the limits fixed by the regulations. 

Six countries — Austria, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Swit- 
zerland — authorise in this wa the making up of time lost as the result 
of an unforeseen and non-peri ic interruption. 

In Lithuania and Sweden th. egulations, without directly introduc- 
ing the idea of making up lost time, nevertheless make it possible to 
recover time lost through a stoppage of the work of an undertaking. 

The Lithuanian legislation* allows overtime to be worked in such 
cases. It contains the following provisions : 


The working of overtime without the previous procuring of a permit 
from the Inspector of Labour, but subject to his subsequent notification, 
shall be authorised : 

(c) If such work is temporarily necessary in any department of an 
undertaking because the work in this department has been interrupted 
or completely stopped owing to unforeseen circumstances and this 
hinders work in the other departments of the undertaking. 


In Sweden‘, the arrangement in question is allowed by the following 
provision : 


If any natural event or accident or other circumstance which could 
not be foreseen causes an interruption in any undertaking or involves 
imminent danger of such interruption or of injury to life, health or 
property, workers may be employed beyond the working hours pre- 
scribed by section 4 or fixed in virtue of section 5, so far as the aforesaid 
circumstances require. It shall be the duty of the employer to notify 
the Labour Council of any such work, together with its cause, extent and 
duration, within not more than two days from the beginning thereof. 





1 7.5.19-11. * A.30.11.19-9. 
* Code, 1922-102. 4A.4.6.26-6. 
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The makjng up of lost time is permitted under different conditions 
in each country. In Germany the law does not require any special 
notification. In Austria a mere notice to the political authorities of 
first instance is sufficient. In Spain and Italy such work is authorised 
in pursuance of an agreement between the parties, which in Italy 
must take the form of a collective agreement. In France the authorisa- 
tion is given by the departmental inspector when the time to be made up 
exceeds one week or is the result of a collective interruption of work on 
a day other than that of the weekly rest, owing to statutory public 
holidays, stock-taking, local holidays or other local events, after consulting 
the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. 

The French legislation provides that making up lost time must be 
collective. In Germany it must affect the whole or a department of 
an undertaking. 

The causes for which making up lost time may be allowed in various 
countries are shown in table XV. 


TABLE XV. CAUSES FOR WHICH MAKING UP LOST TIME MAY BE ALLOWED 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 





Stoppage in 
the under- 
taking ; . 
interruption - Public holidays 
of power and festivals (a) 
supply or 
lack of 


materials 




















Austria‘ ‘ Austria’ Austria (b)"! France'* 

France? Franco® France (c)'* Italy** 

Spain® Spain® Spain (d)* Spain!’ 
Switzerland (e)** 


























(a) On the subject of making up time lost by reason of local festivals the Conference of Ministers 
in London reached the following conclusion : ‘‘ It is agreed that in cases where a State allows hours to be 
worked in excess of 48 per week in order to make up time lost by reason of holidays (other than national 
holidays or holidays with pay), such hours must be included in the maximum number of hours’ overtime 
fixed in virtue of Article 6, and must be paid for at the overtime rates laid down in the said Article. °*’ 
This shifting of hours therefore appears to be made under the system of exceptions rather than under 
that of making up lost time as above defined. 

(6) It is not stated whether statutory or local public holidays are in question. The law allows public 
holidays to be made up if they cause loss of time. 

(c) Statutory and local public holidays under all the public administrative regulations, except in 
the iron and steel industry, in which the public administrative regulations of 2 April 1926 abolished the 
making up of statutory public holidays. 

(d) Customary public holidays. 

(e) Holidays which are not treated as Sundays, and local festivals. 


s B.28.7.20-11. { B.28.7.20-11. 3 D.15.1,20-0, 
3. Decrees, sec. 3. 

* Deis 1.2050. 12 D,16.1.20-10, 4s Decrees, sec. 8. 

fy ng apne rea Spins aean, 

* D.10.9.23-5. 12 Decrees, sec. 3. 


The German legislation does not explicitly state the cases in which 
lost time may be made up. Section 1 of the Order of 14 April 1927 


provides that : 
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Hours of work lost in an undertaking or a branch of an undertaking 
on particular working days may, after the views of the statutory repre- 
sentatives of the workers in the undertaking have been heard, be made 
up by overtime on the remaining working days of the same or the follow- 
ing week. 


The administrative regulations of 17 April 1924 contain the following 
provisions : 


The inspection authorities shall see that execessive hours are not 
worked in consequence of the authorisation to make up lost time, 
The making up of lost time shall be permitted only for a whole establish- 
ment or a whole department thereof, not for individual workers. 


Few countries allow lost time to be made upin advance. Although 
the texts are not always very explicit on the subject, the making up 
of lost time in advance does not appear to be authorised to any consider- 
able extent, except in France. The administrative regulations under 
the Act of 23 April 1919 on the eight-hour day provide in the third 
section common to them all that “in the event of a general stoppage of 
work on any day other than the weekly rest day, on account of a public 
holiday or a local fair or other local event', the making up of time so 
lost may be sanctioned by the departmental inspector of labour after 
consultation with the organisations of employers and workmen con- 
cerned ”. Two circulars have explained the circumstances in which lost 
time may be made up in advance. The first, issued by the Minister of 
Labour, states that “it should be observed that the authorisation to be 
given by the departmental inspector of labour is not necessarily limited 
to a specified public holiday, that it may be given each year with a view 
to allowing the making up of public holidays expressly named, or that 
it may even allow such making up until further order, without the need 
for a special authorisation each year. It is clear that this system can 
only operate in the case of public holidays, local fairs, or other local 
events which can be foreseen. In the case of unforeseen local events a 
special authorisation relating to such event is necessary. ” 

The second circular states that “ the utilisation of the power to make 
up lost time may be regulated by an authorisation given by the inspector 
in advance and available for the whole year, and may even in some cases 
apply until further order, without the necessity of being renewed each 
year”. In the same circular the Minister issued an instruction to the 
divisional inspectors of labour “ to give heads of undertakings applying 
for a general authorisation to make up lost time the option of choosing 
from the two systems (presentation in advance of a time-table showing 
the distribution of hours worked to make up lost time, or notification 
of the utilisation of each portion of the time allowed), the one they 
consider most suitable to their conditions of production. ” 

In some other countries the making up of lost time in advance appears 
‘to be very limited, even where it is possible. In Austria? it is authorised 





1 Some Decrees also include stocktaking. 
®* R.28.7.20-11 (d). 
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for public holidays, in Spain’ for two consecutive public holidays, and 
in Switzerland? when a working day comes between a Sunday and a 
public holiday. Under the various legislations, therefore, apart from 
the making up of time lost on public holidays, only France authorises 
the making up of lost time in advance. 

In France lost time can be made up in advance in all industries in 
which the Act of 23 April 1919 is at present in force, on the conditions 
laid down in the respective public administrative regulations. In the 
other countries mentioned above time lost through public holidays may 
be made up in all industries without distinction. 

Several legislations fix a time-limit within which lost time may be 
made up. In Austria*® lost time must be made up during the same 
week ; in Germany* during the same or the following week ; in Spain® 
during the following week, when only one day is to be made up, and 
during the following week and the preceding week, when two consecutive 
days have to be made up ; in Switzerland® either in the same week or the 
preceding week or the following week. The French legislation’ allows a 
half-day to be made up during the same week by suspending the Saturday 
half-holiday. 

The French system of making up lost time contains a number of 
other variations, a brief survey of which is given by way of example. 

An employer may make up lost time: 

(a) During the week as a general rule, in case of work on overhead 
or underground electric lines (interruption by bad weather) ; for building 
and public works (interruption for various reasons)® ; 

(6) Within a fortnight in case it is impossible during the week 
(work on overhead or underground electric lines)" ; 

(c) Within 15 days dating from the time when work is resumed if 
the stoppage does not exceed one day, in the majority of the regulations ; 

(2) Within 30 days in the clothing trades" ; 

(e) Within 50 days, in the majority of the regulations, when the 
stoppage does not exceed one week ; 

(f) Within 45 days in furniture manufacture’, the iron and steel 
industry", and wholesale boot and shoe making", where one week has 
to be made up; 

(g) Within 60 days in the textile industries, and production and 
distribution of electric energy and gas™®, when one week has to be made up ; 

(hk) Within a period fixed by the inspector of labour, after consulting 
the organisations concerned, in the great majority of the regulations, 
where the stoppage exceeds one week. 

In loading and unloading undertakings in ports, when workers are 
engaged by the week or month, time lost as a result of lack of work during 
the week or month may be made up either during the same week or 
month, or during the following week or month.” 





.15.1.20-9. 7 Decrees, sec. 3. D.2.4.26-3. 
.7.9.23-135. § D.30.1.24. D.13.11.19-3. 
.28.7.20-11 (d * D.11.2.24-3. 5 D.12.12.19-3. 
.14.4.27-1. 1 D.30.1.24. D.12.12.19-3. 
.15.1.20-9. u D.12.12.19-3. D.29.4.21. 
.7.9.23-135. 122 D.13.8.25-3. 
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Some legislations also fix the daily hours of work that must not be 
exceeded. These are 9 hours in Spain‘, 10 hours in Austria* and France®. 
In Italy the extension of the normal hours of work must not exceed one 
hour a day.‘ 

Several French Decrees fix the maximum number of hours that may 
be made up. This is 100 hours a year (for slack seasons) in the bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing trades and in textile printing, whether on piece 
goods, spun goods, or yarn, and in the sorting process in connection 
with combing’, in the construction and repair of agricultural machinery®, 
in the earthenware and porcelain industry’, in the wholesale boot and 
shoe trades®, etc. 

Collective agreements rarely contain clauses relating to the making 
up of lost time. In Great Britain, in the dyeing industry®, overtime 
may be worked in the busy months to make up for short time in the 
quiet months, provided the overtime so worked does not exceed 32 hours 
in any half-year. 

It is to be observed that the British collective agreements sometimes 
allow the making up of time lost by the individual worker through his 
own default, and not through sickness or regular leave, while in general 
the legislations, as has been seen, only authorise the collective making 
up of lost time. This is the case in the paper” and paper-box" industries. 


(e) Compensation. 


The question of making up lost time has as its corollary that of 
“compensation”. This arises when the work of an undertaking is 
prolonged for equally temporary and exceptional reasons, the result 
being a loss of rest by the workers. It is legitimate that “ compensation” 
should be allowed them for the prolongation of their work. This com- 
pensation may take the form of special remuneration or an equivalent 
rest period on other days of the week. It is the second system which 
constitutes compensation properly so called. 

It may also happen that a continuous rest period of several days is 
allowed at certain periods of the year in compensation for permanent 
extensions of hours of work. 

In Belgium persons engaged in preparatory or accessory work for 
two hours a day in excess of the normal working hours of the undertaking 
and those engaged in processes that are necessarily carried on continu- 
ously day and night, Sundays and week days (56 hours a week), are 
entitled to 26 full days of compensatory holidays in the year. 





1 R.D.15.1.20-11. * A.17.12.19-4. 

* Decrees, 30.8.19-3. This limitation does not apply to industries subject 
to weather conditions, such as the production of plaster, lime, cement and the 
quarries connected therewith ; production of ochre, whiting and similar materials ; 
treatment of all colouring matters ; workshops and works for the crushing, grinding, 
or powdering of ores or other mineral products or residues, and ali operations con- 
nected therewith. 

* D.10.9.23-5. 7 D.15.5.23-3. 10 4.11.20. 

§ D.12.12.19-3. * D.13.11.19. 1.10.19. 

* D.9.8.20-3. * 25.6.21. 12 A .14.6.21-10. 
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In Bulgaria! an equivalent rest period is allowed to workers who have 
worked overtime for a short period owing to technical requirements, or 
for the purpose of finishing a job, or preventing damage or loss. 

In other countries an exceptional extension of working hours during 
one or more days in the week must be compensated by an equivalent 
rest period within a longer or shorter interval. In Norway?, in bakeries, 
the compensation must be double the length of the extension of hours 
for work done between 6 p.m. and 8 p.m. 


(To be continued.) 


Vocational Education in Russia from 1924 to 1927 * 


Tue ScuHoot System 


The volume entitled “ Economic Prospects of the U.S.S.R. for the 
Financial Year 1927-1928 "4 contains detailed information on the develop- 
ment of public education in Soviet Russia. According to this informa- 
tion the total number of pupils or students in 1926-1927 was 12,677,000, 
divided into four grades according to their qualifications: lower, 
10,825,000 ; medium, 1,440,000; advanced, 244,000: higher, 168,000. 
It is proposed to give here only the statistics relating to the last three 
classes of education, leaving out the category “lower qualifications ” 
which merely corresponds to elementary schools. 


Medi::m Qualifications 


As regards the category “medium qualifications ”, second-grade 
schools and workers’ faculties (rabfaki) must be considered separately, 
as these do not, properly speaking, give specialised vocational education. 

The instruction given in second-grade schools is divided into two 
courses, the first lasting three years and the second two years. The 
following table shows the development of these schools : 





1 D.2.8.19-8. *D.4.6.18. 

* As regards the organisation of vocational education and its working up to 
1924, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, Nos. 3 and 4, Sept. and Oct. 1925 : 
** Vocational Education in Soviet Russia’’, by B. A. NrkoLskKY. 

* Controlnyé tsifry narodnogo khoziaistva SSSR na 1927-1928 god, pp. 575-586. 
Moscow, 1928. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SECOND-GRADE SCHOOLS, 1924-1927 





1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 





Number Number Number Number Number Number 
of of of o of of 
schools pupils schools pupils schools pupils 





1,618 | 630,000 | 1,994 731,000 1,917 649,000 
2,246 | 239,000 | 2,362 276,000 2,917 354,000 





3,864 | 869,000 | 4,356 | 1,007,000 4,834 1,003,000 


1,276 | 126,000 | 1,216 124,000 1,195 115,000 
438 21,000 424 19,000 416 21,000 





1,714 | 147,000 | 1,640 143,000 1,611 136,000 





























It will be seen from this table that for the first course the number of 
schools and pupils has increased in the villages, while in the towns, after 
a considerable advance in 1925-1926, an appreciable diminution in the 
number of pupils took place in 1926-1927. For the second course, the 
diminution in the number of schools and in the number of pupils has 
been continuous both in the towns and the villages. These statistics 
should be read in connection with the statement made by Mr. Luna- 
charsky at the October sitting of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets, namely, that this form of education “remained for some 
time rather outside the sphere of activity ” of the Commissariat of 
Education, but that every endeavour is now being made to remedy the 
situation.? 

As regards the workers’ faculties, which are open to workers of at 
least eighteen years of age, and in which the courses last for three years?, 
their position has remained practically stationary, as the following 
figures show : 


1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 


Number of faculties 113 108 109 
Number of professors 4,500 4,100 4,200 
Number of pupils 43,300 46,100 44,600 


The real system of specialised vocational education begins with the 
industrial schools (fabzavooch), the vocational courses (profshkola), and 
the apprenticeship workshops. The following table shows the develop- 
ment of these : 





1 Pravda, 18 Oct. 1927. 

* In view of the importance of these faculties as a means of facilitating the 
access of the workers to higher education, the question of increasing the duration 
of the courses to four years is at present under consideration. (Pravda, 18 Oct. 1927.) 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS, VOCATIONAL COURSES, AND 
APPRENTICESHIP WORKSHOPS, 1924-1927 





1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 





Branch of activity 
d 


an 
i] f instituti itu- itu- 
class of institution Teachers | Pupils _ | tae Pupils = Teachers | Pupils 





Industry : 
Industrial schools 9,200] 69,700 9,800] 76,400} 799/10,000 
Vocational courses 4,400} 38,500 4,400] 39,800} 396) 4,400 
Apprenticeship 

workshops 980; 10,700 1,300} 17,700} 207; 990 


Total! 14,580] 118,900 15,500} 133,900 | 1,402) 15,390 





Transport : 
Industrial schools 2,000} 14,600 1,900 
Vocational courses 660} 4,400 470 


Total! 2,660] 19,000 2,370 


Agriculture : 
Vocational courses 137] 1,000} 10,000} 135 950} 10,200} 145) 900) 11,109 
Other branches : 
Vocational courses 139} 1,700] 14,600} 131] 1,500) 14,500} 153] 1,400) 13,700 






































1 In this and the following tables the totals, which in the volume referred to are given in round 
figures, have been corrected. 


As will be seen, the progress realised for industry and transport 
relates almost exclusively to the industrial schools. For the other 
branches (agriculture, administration, etc.) the system of vocational 
courses has remained almost stationary. 

For agriculture, “schools for young peasants ” have also recently 
been created and are at present attended by 50,000 pupils. In the other 
branches certain institutions of the “industrial school” type should 
also be mentioned, which are attended by 6,000 pupils. 

Altogether this first category, intended for the training of workers of 
medium qualifications, which in 1924-1925 had about 1,950 schools 
and 174,000 pupils, comprised in 1926-1927 some 2,700 schools with 
240,000 pupils, an increase largely due to the development of the 
“industrial schools ”.1 





1 It is to be observed that this development of industrial schools is thought 
useless by a certain section of opinion, which considers that the worker’s task tends 
more and more to be limited to the mere tending of machines. The Commissariat 
of Education, however, continues to favour this form of vocational instruction. 
(Pravda, 18 Oct. 1927.) 
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Advanced Qualifications 


The system of schools for the training of workers of “advanced 
qualifications ” comprises vocational courses, “technicums ”, and 
pedagogic schools. 

The following table shows the development of this system in the 
various branches of economic activity : 


DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL COURSES, TECHNICUMS, AND PEDAGOGIC 
SCHOOLS, 1924-1927 





1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 
Branch of activity 
d 


an 
class of institution Insti- | Teach- Insti- | Teach- Insti- | Teach- 
tutions} ers Pupils | tutions| ers tutions} ers Pupils 








Industry : 
Vocational courses 1,720 1,680 1,610} 18,800 
Technicums 4,100 4,000 4,600} 39,000 





Total 5,820 5,680 6,210) 57,800 


Transport : 
Vocational courses 49 1,730 
Technicums 1,350 8,773 





Total 1,399 10,500 


Agriculture : 
Vocational courses 1,240} 10,720 14,780 
Technicums 2,770) 21,830 23,920 





Total 4,010] 32,550 38,700 


Other branches : 
Vocational courses 1,110} 12,170 1,430} 16,260 1,780} 21,150 
Technicums 5,450] 50,130 5,700} 54,270 6,300) 50,900 
Pedagogic schools 5,680) 60,150 5,620} 55,930 5,980} 51,000 





Total 12,240} 122,450 12,750) 126,460 14,060} 123,050 






































In this system of secondary vocational education (except in the 
pedagogic schools, where the number of pupils has continually decreased, 
in spite of the increase in the number of schools and teachers) more 
or less general progress is found. From 1924-1925 to 1926-1927 the 
total number of schools and of pupils increased in round figures from 
1,270 to 1,540 and from 210,000 to 230,000 respectively'. 





1 According to the report of Mr. Lunacharsky already quoted, the number 
of technicums is, however, far from sufficient to meet the requirements, and the 
Commissariat of Education proposes to open a certain number of others. 
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Higher Qualifications 


The number of schools and institutions for the training of persons of 
“higher qualifications ” varied as follows from 1924 to 1927: 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHER SCHOOLS AND TECHNICAL COURSES, 1924-1927 





1924-1925 1925-1926 1926-1927 





Teach- Teach- Insti- | Teach- 
ers Pupils ers Pupils |tutions| ers Pupils 





Industry 3,700] 32,000 3,500] 34,500} 26 | 3,700; 37,400 
Transport 400} 4,700 500} 4,500 6 500} 4,400 
Agriculture 2,000} 24,400 2,200] 27,200} 36 | 2,400] 27,300 
Economic and social 

sciences 900} 17,200 1,000} 17,600} 18 | 1,000} 17,600 
Pedagogy 1,700} 27,000 2,000} 28,200} 41 | 2,000) 28,200 
Medicine 3,400] 36,600 3,700} 29,600} 28 | 3,700) 29,600 
Various 2,200} 21,600 2,400] 24,100} 42 | 2,400) 24,100 





Total 14,300} 163,500 15,300/165,700} 197 | 15,700) 168,600 






































Here the variations are generally inconsiderable. The most regular 
increase is in the schools for training industrial workers, while in certain 
branches, such as medicine, there has been a distinct diminution in the 
number of students. 

A recapitulation of the various statistics for 1926-1927 shows the 
following totals for vocational education properly so called as a whole 
(in round figures)! : 





1 Appreciably different figures are furnished by the enquiry of 15 December 
1926 conducted by the Central Statistical Department (‘‘ Public education in the 
U.S.S.R. for the school year 1926-1927 ” ; Moscow, 1927), according to which the 
pupils are distributed as follows : 


Higher education 163,171 
Technicums 180,475 
Industrial schools 109,403 
Vocational schools 117,355 
Apprenticeship workshops 11,695 
Courses for adults 162,659 


Total 744,758 


If the number of pupils in the courses for adults is deducted, the result is a 
total of 582,099, which is less by about 50,000 than that given above, the difference 
relating exclusively to the number of technicums. It should be noted that the 
figures of the Central Statistical Dopartment, which contain numerous interpola- 
tions, are less recent than those given in the text. 
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Qualifications Number of Number of 
institutions pupils 


Medium 2,700 240,000 
Advanced 1,540 230,000 
Higher 200 170,000 


Total 4,440 640,000 


The following table shows the diminution in the number of pupils 
for each year of attendance (these numbers do not correspond exactly 
with the figures given above). 


Qualifications First Second Third Fourth 

year year year year 
Medium 117,000 77,000 39,000 8,000 —_ 
Advanced 87,200 66,000 42,500 23,000 oe 
Higher 45,000 39,850 36,000 34,680 12,150 


Tue RECRUITING oF PUPILS 


No statistics are available as to the recruiting of the various branches 
of vocational education, except for the R.S.F.S.R. (higher schools and 
university education), and it is not proposed to give here the information 
as to the intellectual level of the pupils admitted. 


Technicums 
The total number of pupils admitted in 1926 was about 30,000. 


These pupils mostly came from second-grade schools, as the following 
table shows : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ADMITTED TO VARIOUS KINDS OF 
TECHNICUMS, BY NATURE OF PREVIOUS STUDIES 





Nature of previous studies 





Branch of instruction 
Workers’ Peasant Second-grade 
faculties schools achools 





Pedagogy 1.1 0.3 , 91.7 
Agriculture 4.5 0.5 , 90.2 
Industry 4.8 6.4 ' 82.8 
Medicine 0.3 1.5 ’ 96.7 
Pharmacy 0.8 1.1 86.6 
Industrial economics 1.1 2.9 . 94.7 





Average 2.5 1.9 ‘ 90.3 


























A considerable increase is noted in the proportion of pupils who had 
finished the first course of the second-grade school. This proportion 
increased from 17 per cent. in 1924 to 38.7 per cent. in 1926. 





1 Narodnoié Prosveshchénié (organ of the Commissariat of Education,) 1927, 
No. 2 and Nos. 11-12. 
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The percentage distribution by social origin of the pupils admitted 
was as follows: 


Origin 1924 1925 1926 
Workers and _ workers’ 
children 21.5 21.8 21.8 


Peasants and peasants’ 
children 36.8 39.6 37.1 
Various 41.7 38.6 41.4 


There was an appreciable increase in the proportion of members of 
the Union of Communist Youth, which was 22.5 per cent. in 1924, 
30.7 per cent. in 1925, and 34.2 per cent. in 1926. In 1926, 14.5 per cent. 
of the pupils admitted were members of trade unions. 

The percentage distribution by age at the time of entry was as 
follows : 


Age at entry 1924 1925 1926 
Under 15 years 9.0 2.5 0.5 
15 to 21. years 67.5 82.9 88.0 
Over 21 years 23.5 14.6 11.5 


These proportions vary considerably in different technicums. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AT ENTRY OF PUPILS IN VARIOUS 
KINDS OF TECHNICUMS 





Age at entry 





Branch of instruction 
18-21 


years years years 





Pedagogy ‘ 61.6 32.0 4.5 
Agriculture ; 43.1 47.4 7.3 
Industry 37.8 43.3 11.7 
Medicine 13.7 61.3 18.4 
Pharmacy 43.5 38.6 16.0 
Industrial economics 0.2 52.8 40.0 4.8 














Average 0.5 46.2 41.8 8.4 

















The two sexes are almost equally distributed in the technicums, the 
percentages of boys and girls being respectively 54 and 46 in 1924, 56.1 
and 43.9 in 1925, 53 and 47 in 1926. The percentage distribution in 
1926 in the various technicums was as follows : 


Branch of instruction Boys Girls 
Pedagogy 35.0 
Agriculture 81.3 
Industry 88.3 
Medicine 2.9 
Pharmacy 10.9 
Industrial economics 48.0 


Average 53.0 
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Pupils are admitted after examinations, the programme of which 
generally corresponds to the first course of the second-grade school. 
The proportion of admissions to the number of candidates (percent- 
ages) was as follows from 1924 to 1926: 
Branch of instruction 1924 1925 1926 


Pedagogy 58.4 53.3 57.0 
Agriculture 43.4 37.1 39.0 
Industry 40.0 32.6 25.6 
Medicine 35.5 29.6 43.0 
Pharmacy _ 19.1 22.6 
Industrial economics 46.6 39.9 38.8 


Higher Vocational Education 
In 1926 the number of candidates for institutions of higher vocational 
education was 82,810, of whom 18,370 were admitted (5,713 in Moscow, 
4,793 in Leningrad, and 7,864 in the provinces). The distribution by 
social origin of the candidates and of those admitted was as follows : 


SOCIAL ORIGIN OF CANDIDATES AND OF THOSE ADMITTED TO HIGHER 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





Candidates Admitted 





Total Per cent. Total Per cent. 





Workers and _ workers’ 
children 15,438 ‘ 6,166 
Peasants and peasants’ 
children 12,956 . 4,307 
Employees and = em- 
ployees’ children 33,602 4,445 
Children of specialised 
workers 9,502 2,488 
Various 11,312 964 





Total 82,81Q 100 18,370 























Among the students admitted in 1927, 46.4 per cent. came from 
second-grade schools, 28.7 per cent. from workers’ faculties, 9.4 per cent. 
from technicums, 5 per cent. from the former secondary schools, and 
2.7 per cent. from evening courses for adults. It is to be noted that the 
pupils of the workers’ faculties are not sufficiently trained to fill all the 
places reserved forthem. Cut of 5,830 vacancies placed at their disposal, 
only 5,124 were filled. Generally the proportion of former pupils of 
workers’ faculties admitted to higher education tends to diminish, as 
the following figures show (percentages) : 

Branch of instruction 1925 ® 1926 


Industry 


66.3 45.6 


Agriculture 36.7 24.2 


Pedagogy 
Economic 
Medicine 

Fine arts 


15.2 10.2 

and social sciences 50.0 43.3 
20.8 13.5 

6.2 7.6 


Average 38.5 28.3 
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The “worker ” group and the “ peasant ” group were represented 
as follows in the various branches in 1927 : 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS OF THE “ WORKER” AND 
“ PEASANT ” GROUPS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF HIGHER 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 1927 





Work- 
Branch of instruction ers’ 
children 





Industry 8.5 

Agriculture 

Medicine 

Social and economic 
sciences 

Pedagogy 

Fine arts 





Average 






































The children of specialised and intellectual workers are represented 
chiefly in the pedagogic faculties, while the “employee ” group con- 
tinually diminishes in numbers, except in the fine-art schools. 

From the point of view of the political opinions of the pupils, there 
is a majority of Communists and members of the Union of Communist 
Youth, as appears from the following figures : 


Union of 

Communist Communist 
Branch of instruction Party Youth No party 
Industry 27.4 35.1 37.5 
Agriculture 16.3 29.1 54.6 
Medicine 12.3 28.0 59.7 
Social and economic sciences 45.7 34.6 20.0 
Pedagogy 10.8 33.6 55.6 
Fine arts 2.0 14.3 83.7 


— ——.- —_—- 


Average 22.0 32.2 45.8 


Finally, it appears that the proportion of students belonging to 
national minorities has continually increased, as the following percent- 
ages show: 


# 

Racial group 
Russians 
Jews 
Ukrainians 
Chuvashes 
Tatars 
Various 
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Unemployment in Scandinavian Countries 


Tae SwepisH UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS oF 5 May 1927 


In connection with the appointment in 1926 of a Swedish Govern- 
ment Committee to study the problem of unemployment insurance and 
other measures to combat unemployment, the Government, on 11 March 
1927, appointed a committee of experts to make a supplementary 
investigation into the nature and causes of unemployment. This com- 
mittee decided that on 5 May 1927 a general unemployment census 
should be taken throughout the country.!. The results of the census 
have now been published, and a summary, from which the following 
information has been drawn, appears in the Labour Gazette of the 
Swedish Social Board.? 

The enquiry covered 878 communes in all, comprising 113 towns, 
39 market towns, and 726 other communes (industrial and rural), with 
an aggregate population of about four million, or two-thirds of the total 
population of Sweden. According to the census 64,075 persons, or 
62,095 men and 1,980 women, were unemployed. It was found, how- 
ever, that a certain number had to be eliminated because their unemploy- 
ment could be attributed to incapacity to work, or because they were 
casually employed or involved in a dispute at the date of the census, 
etc. The final results therefore covered 59,922 unemployed persons 
(58,066 men and 1,856 women). 

The enquiry showed that unemployment was spread over some 
thirty trades. It was highest in the building, metal, forestry, and wood 
industries, with 17, 14.3, 12.9, and 10 per cent. respectively of the workers 
covered by the census. Leaving aside the somewhat mixed group of 
“young workers without a special trade ”, agriculture and commerce 
came next with 6.7 and 6.2 per cent. The forestry workers occupy a 
special position, as their unemployment is in the main purely seasonal. 
The fact that the census was taken at a date when the winter work in 
the forests had come to an end, while timber floating and other summer 
work was only just beginning, meant that, at least in certain parts of 
North Sweden, practically all the forestry workers were registered as 
unemployed. Among the industries where there was least unemploy- 
ment were the electrical industry, hotel and restaurant industry, public 
services and professions, domestic service, and the printing industry, 
with 0.1, 0.5, 0.5, 0.7, and 0.8 per cent. respectively of the workers covered 
by the census. 


Causes of Unemployment 
In classifying the unemployed by the causes of unemployment, the 


system followed on the occasion of previous censuses, of distinguishing 
between the original cause of unemployment and its immediate cause 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXII, No. 7, 16 May 1927, 


p. 271. 
2 Sociala Meddelanden, 1928, No. 4, pp. 243-251. 
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at the date of the census, was again adopted. It has already been 
explained that only those persons were included whose unemployment 
was apparently due to the lack of work. On the other hand, the fact 
that a person had originally lost his employment owing to past sickness 
or a labour dispute since settled did not mean his exclusion from the 
enquiry. 

If the unemployed are classified by the original cause of unemploy- 
ment, the following percentages are obtained, which are compared with 
those for the 1909 and 1910 enquiries : 


Original cause of unemployment 1909 


Reduced employment in the undertaking 90.9 
Closing down of undertaking 7 
Notice given by worker 2. 
Sickness 2. 
Military service 0. 

2 


4 
7 
6 


Labour disputes 8 


Other causes 

Cause not given : 
Unemployed who have never had a job 0.6 
Others ‘ 


Mi Siwel 


~— 
_ 
— oO 
~~ @ 





E 


Total 100.0 100.0 


The figures for the groups “notice given by worker ”, “sickness ”, 
“ military service ”, and “labour disputes ” are directly comparable for 
the three enquiries. The 1927 census introduced a new group, that of 
“ other causes ”, covering persons who reported that they had been given 
notice for other reasons than lack of work or sickness. In the earlier 
enquiries no distinction was made between reduced employment in the 
undertaking and the closing down of the undertaking, the figures being 
combined under the heading “lack of work”. This heading probably 
also included many of the causes placed under “cause not given ” in 
the 1927 census. Several of the unemployed in that group were seasonal 
workers, in particular agricultural and forestry workers whose unemploy- 
ment can largely be attributed to the cessation of their work for climatic 
reasons. This group also includes young persons who have not yet had 
a job; these were not mentioned in the former unemployment censuses, 
their number at the earlier dates undoubtedly being not so large as now. 


Duration of Unemployment 


Much difficulty was experienced in obtaining at all exact replies as 
to the duration of unemployment. This was largely due to the fact 
that many of the unemployed had had several periods of unemployment 
since their last permanent work, separated by more or less casual jobs. 
It would be misleading to reckon the duration of unemployment from 
the date at which the “more permanent ” job ceased, especially as in 
many cases the unemployed themselves appeared uncertain as to what 
was to be called a permanent or casual job. The only way to obtain an 
at all useful measure of the duration of unemployment was therefore 
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to add up the separate periods of unemployment since the last so-called 
more permanent job. With this calculation the percentage distribution 
of the unemployed by the duration of unemployment is as follows : 


Period of unemployment Women Total 


Under one week , 1.6 1.2 
1-5 weeks a 8.3 7.7 
5-9 weeks ; 4.6 7.0 
9-13 weeks 5.1 3.5 





Under 3 months y 19.6 19.4 
3-6 months ‘ 17.2 15.3 
6—9 months y 10.7 12.3 
9-12 months : 4.6 4.2 
1-2 years ‘ 8.4 11.4 
2-3 years ‘ 4.1 5.8 
Over 3 years ‘ 5.5 9.8 
Uncertain ; 29.9 21.8 


Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 


The group “uncertain ” includes not only the cases in which there 
was no means of estimating the duration of unemployment, but also 
those in which the date when the last permanent job ceased was known, 
but there was no information on the duration of any subsequent casual 
jobs. The group also includes all unemployed who stated that they had 
never had a job. 

Leaving this last group out of account, the average period of un- 
employment was 15.5 months. The highest average — 27.8 months of 
unemployment — was found in the chemical industry, being the result 
of an average unemployment of four years among workers in the match 
industry (200 cases of unemployment). Other occupations with a high 
average were mining with 32.6 months, the tobacco industry,31. 2 months, 
and the railway and tramway industry, 29.1 months. The most favour- 
able figure was that for forestry workers (4.5 months) ; about half the 
unemployed in this group stated that they had not been unemployed 
for more than 9 weeks, which probably corresponds to their normal 
seasonal unemployment. 


Age of the Unemployed 


The percentage distribution ot the unemployed in the various age 
groups is shown in the following table : 


Age group Men Women 


14-20 years 19.2 32.2 
21-30 ,, 36.2 30.1 
31-40 ,, ~ 16.9 13.4 
41-50 ,, 11.8 12.8 
51-60 ,, 9.3 8.0 
Over 60 years 6.1 3.1 
Age not stated 0.5 0.4 


Total 100.0 100.0 
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The average age of the unemployed covered by this census was 
32.8 years, that tor men being 32.9 and for women 30.0 years. The 
average for men was thus much the same as that obtained from the 
1909 general unemployment census (33 years). For women, on the other 
hand, the 1909 average was 38 years, suggesting that at that date 
unemployment among young women workers was comparatively rare. 
The 1910 unemployment census also gave an average age of 38 years 
for women, the corresponding age for men being 36 years, which is 
evidently to be ascribed to the after-effects of the general strike. 

The younger age groups (under 30 years) form a larger proportion 
in 1927 than at the earlier dates, the position being the reverse for the 
30-60 year groups. The group 60 years and over was as large as in 
1910, but larger than in 1909. It should be remembered, however, 
that the comparability of the figures is slightly affected by the fact 
that the censuses were taken at different times of the year. 


Marital Condition and Family Responsibilities of the Unemployed 


The following table shows the percentage distribution of the un- 
employed by marital condition, the percentage results of the1909-1910 
censuses being shown for purposes of comparison : 


Men Women 
1909 1910 1927 1909 1910 1927 


Unmarried 44.6 40.9 60.2 54.2 55.6 80.4 
Married 51.7 55.6 36.2 21.0 20.4 27 


Widowers or widows 3.0 | 1.9 
Divorced 3.7 3.5 0.6 \ 24.8 24.0 4.0 





Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


A comparison with the earlier figures shows a marked increase in 
the relative number of unmarried unemployed, both for men and for 
women. This is obviously connected with the fact that the younger age 
groups were larger in 1927 than at the two earlier dates. 

The differences with respect to marital condition are also brought 
out by the figures relating to dependants. Here the percentage distri- 
bution is as follows : 


Dependants Men Women 


Wife and child 26.1 -— 
Wife (or husband) only 10.2 0.1 
Children only 3.7 16.4 
Other relatives only 6.5 5.2 
No dependants . 53.5 78.3 


Total 100.0 100.0 


The number of persons to be supported by the unemployed was 
73,159 in all, including 21,064 wives (or husbands incapable of work), 
41,683 children under age, and 10,412 other relatives. The data relating 
to the liability to support other relatives than wife and children may be 
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described as very uncertain. Certain enquiries undertaken as a check 
showed that in various cases unemployed persons, who stated, for 
instance, that they had parents or parents-in-law to support, were actually 
entirely dependent upon these relatives for their own support. It 
would therefore be more correct to consider only those persons whom 
the unemployed were bound to support (wife, or children under age). 
If only these groups are taken into account, it is found that on an 
average every unemployed man has 1.07 dependants, and every woman 
0.27. If the average is taken for the heads of families, the result for 
men is 2.68 dependants and for women 1.64. Among the chiet occupa- 
tional groups, that of forestry workers comes first with an average of 
3.33 dependants per breadwinner. The high birth-rate in this group is 
also shown by a classification of the unemployed according to size of 
family. It was found that of the 46 breadwinners who stated that they 
had at least 10 dependants (wife and more than 8 children), no fewer 
than 20 belonged to the forestry group, which, however, comprised only 
about one-eighth of the total number of unemployed. 


Miscellaneous 


In addition to the subjects mentioned above, the census cards also 
give certain information on the place of origin of the unemployed, their 


education, capacity for work, ownership of property, membership of 
organisations, relation to the poor law authorities, etc. Statistics have 
been compiled from these data as well, but although they may give a 
fairly good idea of the composition of the unemployed group from 
various points of view, it is clear that these data, being supplied by the 
unemployed themselves, are not sufficient to answer all the questions 
arising out of this kind of enquiry, especially those relating to their 
personal qualifications and the consequent likelihood of their obtaining 
work. Nor is it possible with the data available to determine to what 
extent the unemployed took part in the census or refrained from doing 
so. With a view to obtaining more detailed information on the nature 
and causes of unemployment in these and other respects, the Social 
Board organised a series of local enquiries in the summer of 1927 and 
partly also in the following winter. These were carried out in communes 
differing in economic structure and situated in different parts of the 
country. The information obtained from the unemployment census 
was thus supplemented by such particulars of the personal circumstances 
and qualifications of the unemployed as could be obtained from various 
local authorities and institutions. The results have been used to classity 
the workers in question according to their presumed qualifications and 
the likelihood of their obtaining work, the system of classification being 
similar to that used for the English unemployment censuses of 1923 
and 1924. 
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An ENQvurry INTO THE CONDITIONS OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN DENMARK 


An enquiry into the conditions of the unemployed on 24 September 
1927 was carried out by the Danish Statistical Department.1 The 
material was obtained in the form of replies to questionnaires issued to 
the members of the various unemployment funds who were unemployed 
on the date in question. The enquiry covered 37,000 unemployed 
workers, or about 82 per cent. of the number notified as unemployed 
by the funds to the employment exchanges on 23 September (45,000). 
In addition, the Department estimates that a few thousand members 
of the funds were unemployed who were not registered with the exchanges 

According to the results of the enquiry, unemployment was about 
as widespread among men as among women. The relation between 
unemployment and age varied considerably in the different trades. 
For engineers and smiths and for members of the General Workers’ 
Unemployment Fund the percentage distribution of all members and 
of unemployed members over the various age groups was as follows : 


Category and age group All Unemployed 
members members 


Engineers and smiths : 
Under 25 years 32 46 
25-49 years 56 43 
50-59 ,, 8 7 
60 years and over 4 4 


Total 100 100 





General workers : 
Under 25 years 17 9 
25-49 years 67 
50-59 17 
60 years and over 4 7 


Total 100 100 





As regards the payment of unemployment benefit, it is stated that 
of the 37,000 unemployed covered by the enquiry, 40 per cent. received 
ordinary benefit, 36 per cent. extraordinary benefit, and 24 per cent- 
were without benefit. If the unemployed members of the funds not 
covered by the enquiry are taken into account, the Department estimates 
that about one-third of the total, or 15,000 to 16,000 unemployed, were 
not in receipt of benefit. 

As regards the duration of unemployment, the enquiry supplied 
information both on the length of time that had elapsed since the 
unemployed last had permanent work, and on the number of days of 
unemployment in the past year. Forty per cent. of the men and 
43 per cent. of the women had been unemployed for the last half-year 
or more. There were considerable differences, however, in age, marital 
condition, and residence. The number of unemployed who had been 





1 Of. Statistiske Ejterretninger, No. 35, 28 Nov. 1927. 
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without work for the last half-year or more rose with the age, both for 
men and women. Among men, the figure was smaller for the married 
than for the unmarried, but the reverse was the case for women. The 
Department states that this is probably due to the fact that unemployed 
married women do not find it so essential to find work as unmarried 
women, for they can occupy themselves at home. For both men and 
women it was found that the number who had been unemployed for 
half a year or more was relatively highest in provincial towns, somewhat 
smaller in the capital and the suburbs of the various towns, and lowest 
in rural districts. 

The average number of days of unemployment in the past year was 
173 for men and 175 for women. In other respects, the conditions were 
much the same as for the duration of unemployment since the last 
permanent job. The figures showing the duration of unemployment 
indicate that unemployment has concentrated, more or less, on 
certain workers, while others are apparently altogether free, and that 
this applies to both men and women. 














STATISTICS 


Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries’ 


Spain 

The Spanish Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry has recently 
published the report of an important enquiry into wages and hours of 
work in industry.2 The initial plan of the enquiry was suggested by 
the resolutions and recommendations of the first International Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians, held at Geneva from 26 October to 2 Novem- 
ber 1923. Unfortunately the investigators found themselves hampered 
by the lack of good will and the inadequacy of both employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, the failure of the mayors and other municipal 
officials to take any interest in the matter, and lastly, in a general way, 
the lack of comprehension and the mistrust of the population. In the 
circumstances, the General Directorate of Labour decided to limit the 
enquiry to three essential points: (1) wages ; (2)the normal working day ; 
(3) index numbers of prices of twelve articles of current consumption. 

The enquiry covered towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants and 
localities ofjless importance with well-developed industries. The diffi- 
culties were increased by the fact that in order to enable conditions at 
different dates to be compared, data had to be collected not only for 
1925, but also for 1914 and 1920. The questionnaires were to be filled 
in for the month of March in each year, except for seasonal industries, 
the data for which were to be for the period of maximum activity. 

Although, only 25 per cent. of the answers received could be used, 
the enquiry covers nearly 1,400,000 workers for 1925, as shown by 
table I, dealing with the movement of nominal] daily wages throughout 
the country. 


TABLE I. NOMINAL DAILY WAGES IN SPAIN IN 1914, 1920, AND 1925 





Number of ‘ 
workers included Weighted average daily wages (in pesetas) 


in the enquiry 
(1925) ina | 


Category_of workers 





1920 | 1925 





Skilled workers : 
Male 846,071 
Female 247,213 


Unskilled workers 191,682 
Apprentices : 


Male 63,583 
Female 29,686 


























1 For previous articles in this series cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII> 
No. 5, May 1928 (Great Britain) ; No. 6, June 1928 (France, Belgium) ; Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, July 1928 (Denmark, Norway, Sweden). 

* Estadistica de los Salarios y Jornadas de Trabajo referida al periodo 1914- 
1925. Madrid, 1927. 
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The data for the different provinces and regions are grouped separ- 
ately for skilled workers, unskilled workers, and women. For each of 
these groups comparisons are shown between the years 1914, 1920, 
and 1925. In most of the provinces hourly wages of skilled workers 
show an increase of 95 to 125 per cent. in 1925 as compared with 1914. 
The greatest increase was in the province of Viscaya (153 per cent.), 
and the smallest in that of Orense (78 percent.). During the same period 
unskilled workers received increases varying between 78 per cent. 
(Cuenca) and 200 per cent. (Avila). In most provinces the wages of 
women workers showed an increase of 110 to 160 per cent., with a mini- 
mum of 68 per cent. (Baleares) and a maximum of 343 per cent. (Oviedo). 

The movement of wages is also studied by industry, and the results 
are shown separately by province and region, which enables interesting 
comparisons to be made between the principal centres for the same 
industry. Table II sums up the results for the whole country. 


TABLE II. HOURLY WAGES IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES IN SPAIN IN 1914, 
1920, anp 1925 





Hourly wages (in pesetas) Number of workers 
included in the 


Skilled workers Unskilled workers enquiry (1925) 








1914 | 1920 | 1925 | 1914 | 1920 1925 Skilled Unskilled 





Mines, salt works, 

and quarries 0.41 | 0.76 | 0.87 | 0.29 | 0.58 90,422 | 12,241 
Engineering (iron 

and other metals)} 0.47 | 0.84 | 0.98 | 0.32 | 0.61 65,299 | 36,579 
Chemicals 0.41 | 0.76 | 0.89 | 0.30 | 0.61 22,235 5,479 
Textiles 0.37 | 0.69 | 0.79 | 0.33 | 0.58 29,815 | 10,576 
Building 0.42 | 0.79 | 0.98 | 0.29 | 0.55 127,256 | 47,172 
Food 0.41 | 0.75 | 0.86 | 0.28 | 0.60 ’ 82,953 | 19,499 
Clothing 0.40 | 0.71 | 0.85 | 0.28 | 0.52 ? 70,838 4,767 
Wood 0.47 | 0.87 | 1.00 | 0.32 | 0.56 52,955 7,400 
Transport 0.48 | 0.86 | 1.03 | 0.30 | 0.58 124,875 | 16,782 
Paper, etc. 0.37 | 0.84 | 0.94 — — 5,992 655 
Printing 0.52 | 0.90} 115) — — 16,037 708 



































This table shows that skilled workers received the highest wages 
in the following industries : printing, transport, wood, engineering, 
building. In 1925, among skilled workers, the highest increases 
over 1914 were received by workers in the paper industry (154 per 
cent.), building (133 per cent.), and printing (121 per cent.). Among 
unskilled workers, the highest increases in the same period were received 
by workers in the building industry (141 per cent.), chemicals (14 
per cent.), and food (136 per cent.). The industries that gained least 
were, for skilled workers, engineering, food, and wood, with increases of 
108, 109, and 112 per cent. respectively ; and for unskilled workers, 
textiles, with 91 per cent., and engineering, with 106 per cent. 
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The wages in different occupations are studied separately for each 
sex and according to the rates paid in 1914; i.e. workers who earned 
0.50 peseta or more an hour are distinguished from those who earned less. 
Similar tables for women’s occupations show separately workers paid 
more and less than 0.20 peseta an hour. 

Table III shows the movement of wages in some important occupa- 
tions. 


TABLE III. HOURLY WAGES, WITH INDEX NUMBERS, IN DIFFERENT 
OCCUPATIONS IN SPAIN, IN 1914, 1920, anv 1925 





. Index number of 
Hourly wages hourly waces 


Occupation Ga pesstes) (1914= 100) 





1914 | 1920 | 1925 | 1920 | 1925 





Men: 
Metals : 
Fitters 
Braziers 
Smiths 
Founders 


Wood : 
Joiners 
Cabinet makers 


Building : 
Carpenters 
Painters 
Masons 
Plasterers 


Clothing : 
Tailors (cutters) 
Bootmakers 


Printing and bookbinding : 
Compositors 
Bookbinders 


Women: 
Embroiderers 
Underclothing makers 
Dressmakers 
Weavers 


























The data collected relating to the payment for overtime are very 
scanty and do not enable any definite conclusions to be drawn. Over, 
time rates vary enormously in different industries and regions. In 
most provinces, however, the increase seems to be 50 per cent. on normal 
hourly rates. With regard to other payments (family allowances, etc.) 
the statistics are still more incomplete. It should, however, be noted. 
that the system of family allowances has not made much headway in 
Spain. 
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The investigators also studied, province by province, the fluctuations 
of production and labour in the principal industries, with a view to finding 
a correlation between this phenomenon and changes in wages. As the 
data collected came from different sources, it was not possible to arrive 
at general results for the whole country. 

Using the results of the enquiry, the General Directorate ot Labour 
proceeded to make a comparison of nominal wages with the cost of 
living, and so calculated indexes of real wages. The figures of nominal 
wages used for this purpose are weighted averages of weekly wages, 
calculated on the basis of hourly wages and statutory hours of work. 

As no enquiry into family budgets has yet been carried out in Spain, 
the indexes used to measure the cost of living refer solely to twelve 
articles of food of current consumption (white bread, beef, mutton, pota- 
toes, rice, wine, milk, eggs, sugar, oil, chick-peas, dried cod), without 
taking account of other items of expenditure (clothing, rent, heating and 
lighting, etc.). The results obtained are given by occupation, by 
industry, and by province. 

The movement of real wages in the most important industries is 
shown in table IV ; the figures represent averages of the data collected 
for the principal districts of each industry. 


TABLE [ V. INDEX NUMBERS OF NOMINAL WAGES, COST OF LIVING, AND 
REAL WAGES IN SPAIN, IN 1914, 1920, anp 1925 





Index numbers (1914=—100) 





Nominal ee 
wages (in pese Nominal Cost of 
wages living Real wages 


1914 1920 1925 1920 | 1925 | 1920 | 1925 | 1920 | 1925 








Mining? 27.98 224 | 185 | 198 | 185 | 113 | 100 
Metal working* 26.23 192 | 217 | 212 | 186 90 | 111 
Building* 33.40 158 | 194 | 196 | 178 80 | 110 
Wood* 25.91 160 | 187 | 196 | 178 82 | 105 
Textiles* : 

Men 36.60 140 | 182 | 201 | 176 69 | 103 

Women 18.60 176 | 214 | 201 | 176 87 | 121 
Printing® 33.38 169 | 198 | 200 | 178 84 | lll 






































1 Average for 5 provinces. * Province of Barcelona. 
® Average for 6 provinces. 5 Average for 3 provinces. 
® Average for 8 provinces. 


Since the publication of the report of this enquiry, the wage rates of 
various categories of workers in certain important industries in Madrid 
have been cbmmunicated every month to the International Labour 
Office by the Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Industry. These data 
are summarised in table V. It will be seen that in most occupations 
wage rates have been stationary during the last two years. 
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TABLE V. WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 
IN MADRID, 1925-19281 





Weekly wage rates (in pesetas) 





Industry and occupation 
1926 January July 1927- 
1927 April 1928 





Building : 
Masons 
Carpenters 
Joiners 
Plumbers 
Painters 
Labourers 


Engineering : 
Fitters 
Iron-moulders (sand) 
Patternmakers 
Turners | 
Labourers 


Furniture trades : 
Cabinet makers 
Labourers 


Printing and bookbinding : 
Hand compositors 
Machine compositors 
Bookbinders 























1 The weekly wage rates have been calculated by multiplying by 48 the hourly rates communicated 
to the Office by the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Australia Belgium 
Trade unionists Trade unionists| Unemployment insurance societies 


Wholly Partially Number =| vumber Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed |* 

mploy unemployed in receipt of | unem- Per unemployed | unemployed 
Per Per benefit Per Per 
cent. cent. payee Number | cent, |N“™er| cont. 























Number Number 





294,413 d 86,905 
519,573 / 123,207 


604,509 bg 8,595 
1,188,274 | 38,641 9 | 22,526 





464,454 J 146,516 
431,765 y 151,646 
383,224 i 155,797 
295,135 J 180,712 
270,103 ‘ 215,759 
June “= 


1,333,115 ° 13,589 
1,237 504 7,480 
1,121,150 | 45,638 . 5,204 
729,329 ° 4.922 
629,470 ° 4,052 


|eeeee vr 
onnonw = bo 
econ em 
| ~1& tote os 
































Number on 
which latest 
percentages 3,824,414 427,992 628,186 
are based 























The sign © signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 





TABLE I (cont. ) 
Austria Canada Denmark Estonia 








Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 

Date insurance Trade unionists ment funds Number 
(end of > unemployed Number 

mon umber remaining unemployed 
en) unemployed sf ee 4 on in receipt 

> = ployed ployed cen live register registered| of benefit 











1927 
Nov. 159,783 8,888* 
Dec, 207,120 11,643? 

1928 
Jan, 230,755 12,082 
Feb. 223,964 12,5221 
March 193,449 11,965 
April 9,573 
May — 
June 118,737 o— 


59,000 ! 4,526 10.080 
83,4002 4,437 13,221 


83,1001 4,421 17,840 
71,200! . 4,113 14,408 
61,6001 \. 3,134 10,473 
42,2431 d 2,162 7,273 
89,1171 . _- 68 3,746 
37,5031 -- 1,659 


LAPIS So 
NwAoDwmw Qt 














Number on 
which latest 185,518 273,741 
percentages 
are based 





























Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State Italy 








Date Compulsory 
pulsory insurance Compulsory Number of unem- 
(end of Trade unionists {insurance ployed registered 
Wholly Temporary 
unemployed stoppages Number 
unem- 
Number |Percent.| Number jPerceat.| ployed 








month) 
Per | Number | per | wholly |Partially 


unem- 
cent. ployed cent. | unempl.| unempl, 

















1927 
Nov. 919,895 
Dec, 935,696 

1928 
Jan. €67,595 
Feb. 067,595 
March 903,805 
April 898,019 
May 893,304 
June 917,726 


11,063 
13,045 


16,337 
16,215 
15,194 
14,027 
13,275 
12,860 


289,791 
258,609 


283,325 
259,909 
223,817 
222,729 
274,705 
355,634 


25,586 11.6 375,734 | 133,420 
° ° “ie 140,121 
° 


° '439,211 | 76,327 
31,949 | 13.0 413,383 | 58.109 
° 785 | 47,036 
° ‘ 45,833 
26,449 | 10.8 |306,629 | 45,569 
° ° 30,296 
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Number on 
which latest 
percentages 11, 784,000 162,600 245,613 
are based 























Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 


Trade unionists Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) Number | Trade unionists |insurance societies 
(end of month) | unemployed |___EEE — 
remaining remaining 
on live | Number] per on live Number | po, | Number | po, 


st unem- t. re ter unem- unem- 
register Saeen cen egis' ployed | cent ployed | cemte 











1927 
Nov. 5,033 7,852 24.8 25,245 5,531 9.7 24,818 8.3 

“ ae 6,399 —_ 28.0 28,532 ° ° 44,848 14.9 
Jan. 6,633 _ 28,031 ° ° 49,424 16.1 
Feb. 6,461 8,642 \ 28,290 6,605 | 11.4 27,505 9.0 
March 8,130 . 26,692 e ° 19,740 6.3 
April 7,654 J 24,719 ° ° 15,620 .0 
May 295 one 19,871 — — 14,121 8 
June _ 16,747 ® s —_ 














Number on 
which latest 2 
percentages 33,641 291,186 
are based 


























1 Approximate figures. § Provisional figures. : 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signiiies “figures not yet received ". 





TABLE I (cont.) 





Russia 


Sweden 


Switzeriand 


Czechoslovakia 





Trade union 


Date 
(end of month) 


Number 
unemployed 
registered 


Number 
unemployed 
Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Trade unionists 


cent. 


Unemployment 
funds 


insurance funds 





Per | Per cent. unemployed 


Wholly|Partially 


Number 
unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 


Per 
cent. 








132,687 
164,800 


181,672 
179,644 
167,676 
153,016 
135,642 
116,247 


33,563 
60,655 


37,135 
35,183 
36,722 
32,218 
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ao 


et et ee 
| Pr wecom 
= orm po bo oun 

















which latest 
percentages 
are based 











243,426 





10,883 
14,334 


20,369 
20,131 





ee 
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1,145,727 








TABLE 


Il. 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany’ 


Canada’ 


Estonia 


United States 


Switzerland 








Index number of employment 





Membership of |Number employed 


sickness funds on 
1 Jan, 1925=100 


on 
17 Jan. 1920=100 


Number employed 
on 
1 Jan. 1927—100 


Average number 
employed in 
1923 = 100 


Number employed 
in 
Sept 1924—100 





1927 Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec, 

1928 Jan. 
b. 


111.3 
108.7 
102.9 
103.4 | 
104.2 
105.3 
109.5 


107.5 
106.8 
99.5 


100.8 
101.4 
101.1 
105.5 
112.4 


99.3 
99.0 
99.3 


103.0 
103.6 
101.0 
101.6 








CnnnPr D2a@ 


Nena OSras 
usaeal oe 





Namber of persons 
on which latest 
figures are based 








943,344 


36,320 


3,C53,200 


214,335 








1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 
The sign — signifies “‘ figures not yet received ”. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for.a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, aa far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- /Bulga- Den- 
tin) y glum ria Canada Chile ark 








72 59 





























Country ‘States 
3 




















Towns and 
localities 32 Athens 








1927 June 









































| switer Creche- 
; land | slovakia 





Prague 














1927 June 
July 115 
Aug. 116 
Sept. 117 
Oct. 119 
Nov. 122 
Dec. bd 121 


1928 Jan. 120 
797 118 
795 119 
794 121 


794 121 
805 177 122 161 












































1 1925 — 100. 2 1921 = 100. * 1913 = 100. # 1911-1913— 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South Den- 


Ger- | Aus- Bel- 
Country ery many | tralia gium Bulgaria} Canada mark | =syet Spain 





Towns Ma- 
and localities Q 72 30 59 12 60 | 100 | cat drid 





1927 June 148 185 
July 149 184 
Aug. 149 192 
Sept. 148 187 
Oct. 150 189 
Nov. 151 188 
Dec. 152 186 


1928 Jan. 152 178 
Feb. 2 150 175 
March 149 176 
April 2 148 174 
May 99 147 171 
June 5 _ 






































Great 
Britain 





630 bay 





155 
151 
148 
147 
149 
151 


146 
142 
140 
144 
142 
143 






































Swit- | Czecho- 
zerland | slovakia 


Country . Poland | Russia | Sweden 





—_— Warsaw| 229 33 | Prague 





1927 June 878 
July 175 144 143 863 
Aug. 175 144 143 849 
Sept. 174 143 143 840 
Oct. $ 173 143 144 834 
Nov. 171 144 149 836 
Dee. 171 146 147 844 


1928 Jan. 170 146 143 845 
Feb. 170 145 151 138 151 842 
March 171 145 152 140 152 838 
April 171 144 152 142 153 844 
May 172 147 154 142 154 847 
June 171 147 155 143 156 






































1 1925 — 100. 31921 — 100. * 1913 — 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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STATISTICS 


199 177 | 2 


wy 
56 


Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 
in Various Cities 


| 179 | 


www 
The sign — significa “figures not yet reccived”’, 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for May 1928, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 11 cities 
for wages and 15 for prices, the figures, which relate as a rule to the 
beginning of the month, having been generally supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the Department of the Central Govern- 
ment or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of the foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. — 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals. They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 


a”’. 


The sign * signifies ‘mo figures publishe 





« New series. 


#10913 — 100. 
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209 
209 


21021 = 100. 


127 
127 
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126 
126 


= 100. 


May 
June 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, Frencli, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


INTERNATIONAL 
Lithuania-Italy 


Lietuvos Respublikos ir Italijos Karalystes prekybos sutartis. 17. Sept. 1927. 
(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1928, No. 270, p. 1.) 

[Treaty of Commerce between the Republic of Lithuania and the Kingdom of 
Italy, signed on 17 September 1927.] 


Poland-Free City of Danzig 


Abkommen zwischen der Freien Stadt Danzig und der Republik Polen beziiglich 
der Sozialversicherung der im polnischen Staatseisenbahndienste auf dem Gebiet 
der Freien Stadt Danzig beschaftigten Arbeiter und Angestellten. Vom 13. Januar 
1927. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, No. 28, p. 242.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail: 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* Zakon ze dne 17. prosince 1927, jimz se meni zAkon ze dne 1. cervence 1926, 
ec. 118 Sb. z. a n. ve zneni zakona ze dne 17. prosince 1926, c. 237 Sb. z. a n., o 
zmene §$ 275 a 276 zakona ze dne 9. rijna 1924, c. 221 Sb. z.a n., o pojisteni 
zamest-nanct pro pripad nemoci, invalidity a stari. (Sb. z. an., 1927, Castka 83, 
No. 178, p. 2559.) 

[Act to amend the Act of 1 July 1926 (Sb. z.an., No. 118), as amended bythe 
Act of 17 December 1926 (Sb. z.an., No. 237) to amend sections 275 and 276 of 
the Act of 9 October 1924 (Sb. z.an., No. 221) respecting the insurance of workers 
against sickness, invalidity, and old age. Dated 17 December 1927.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz betreffend die Genehmigung des Abkommens zwischen der Freien Stadt 
Danzig und der Republik Polen beziiglich der Sozialversicherung der Eisenbahn- 
bediensteten. Vom 8. April 1927. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1927, 
No. 28, p. 242.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


French Establishments in Oceania 


Arrété du 16 mai 1927 réglementant la plonge des huitres nacriéres et perliéres 
avec usage facultatif du scaphandre dans l’archipel des Tuamotu. (Title in: Bulletin 
de l’Agence Générale des Colonies, 1928, No. 230, p. 274.) 


French Indochina (Cochin China) 


Arrété du 19 décembre 1927 approuvant et rendant exécutoire la délibération 
du Conseil colonial du 9 décembre 1927 instituant une taxe complémentaire au 
profit du Tonkin mise a la charge des employeurs de main-d’ceuvre tonkinoise. 
(Bulletin administratif de la Cochinchine, 1928, No, 12, p. 904.) 

Arrété du 19 décembre 1927 approuvant et rendant exécutoire la délibération 
du C.C. du 31 aoit 1927, modifiant celle du 18 février 1920 sur les catégories d’indi- 
génes assujettis 4 l’impét personnel. (Bulletin administratif de la Cochinchine, 
1928, No. 12, p. 906.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun socru do dheanamh chun an Ciste Liaigh-Dheimhniuchain do 
chimead ar bun agus, chuige sin, chun a udaru go nlocfar suimeanna airithe isteach 
sa chiste sin agus amach as, fe seach, agus fos chun socru do dheanamh chun 
achtachan airithe do chimead ar bun a bhaineas le cad deanfar le suimeanna 
neamh-eilithe i gCuntas Diolachain na Stampai. 2adh Mi na Nodlag, 1927. Uimhir 
37 de 1927. 

An Act to make provision for the continuance of the Medical Certification 
Fund and for that purpose to authorise the payment of certain sums respectively 
into and out of that Fund and also to make provision for the continuance of a 
certain enactment relating to the application of sums unclaimed in the Stamps 
Sales Account. No. 37. Dated 2 December 1927. 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


INTERNATIONAL 
Switzerland-Germany 


Uebereinkommen zwischen der Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft und dem 
Deutschen Reiche iiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung der Grenzgiinger. Vom 
4. Februar 1928. (Eidgendéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 10, p. 234.) 

Convention entre la Confédération suisse et le Reich allemand concernant I’assu- 
rance-chémage des travailleurs des régions frontiéres. Du 4 février 1928. (Recueil 
des lois fédérales ,1928, No. 10, p. 238.) 
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AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Regulations under the Family Endowment Act, 1927, as amended by the Family 
Endowment (Amendment) Act, 1927. Dated 5 January 1928. (N.S.W. Industrial 
Gazette, 1928, No. 1, p. 8.) 

Amended Regulations under the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, Industrial 
Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926, and Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act, 1927. Dated 1 February 1928. (N.S.W. Industrial Gazette, 29 February 1928, 
Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, p. 157.) 

AUSTRIA 


* Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 30. April 
1928 iiber die Gewahrung von Ausnahmen vom Achtstundentagsgesetze fir das 
Maler- und Anstreichergewerbe. (B.G.Bl., 1928, 32. Stiick, No. 110, p. 686.) 

Verordnung des Bundeskanzlers vom 4. Mai 1928, betreffend die Wiederver- 
lautbarung des Gehaltsgesetzes (vom 18. Juli 1924, mit den Abanderungen vom 
10. Dezember 1926 und vom 16. Dezember 1927). (B.G.BI., 1928, 31. Stiick, No. 105, 
p. 607.) 

BARBADOS 


An Act to amend the Railway Act, 1917 (1917-38), and the Railway (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1922 (1922-30). No. 5 of 1928. Assented to 22 February 1928. (Supple- 
ment to Official Gazette, 5 April 1928.) 

[Grant of pension to employees of the Railway Board on retirement.] 


BELGIUM 


* Loi imposant l’insertion dans les cahiers des charges des entreprises de 
l’Etat d’une clause relative 4 l’octroi d’allocations familiales. Du 14 avril 1928 
(Moniteur Belge, 1928, No. 111, p. 1889.) 

Arrété royal déterminant les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire les réci- 
pients destinés 4 contenir des gaz liquéfiés, comprimés ou dissous. Du 30 avril 
1928. (Moniteur Belge, 1928, No. 130, p. 2175.) 

Arrété royal du 1° mai 1928, concernant : Retenues au profit des caisses de 
veuves et orphelins. (Moniteur Belge, 1928, No. 130, p. 2172.) 


CANADA 
Alberta 


* An Act to amend the Minimum Wage Act, 1925. Assented to 21 March 1928. 
(18 Geo. V, ch. 39.) (Statutes of Alberta, 1928, p. 129.) 


Saskatehewan 


An Act respecting villages. Assented to 7 March 1928. (18 Geo. V, ch. 37.) 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 111.) 

[Section 152: Council may make by-laws, inter alia (No. 14) classifying. licens- 
ing, regulating, and governing transient traders, hawkers, and pedlars ; (No. 16) 
regulating and licensing shows, cinemas, etc. ; (No. 53) establishing and regulating 
a municipal employment office. Section 153: Power to regulate hours for closing 
shops. ] 

An Act to amend the Steam Boilers Act. Assented to 7 March 1928. (18 Geo. 
V, ch. 72.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 343.) 

An Act to regulate the operation of public vehicles. Assented to 7 March 1928. 
(18 Geo. V, ch. 74.) (Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1928, p. 346.) 

[Section 13: Length of working day of drivers not to exceed nine hours of 
actual driving.] 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


* ZAkon ze dne 13. brezna 1928 o ochrane domaciho trhu prace. (Sb. z. a n., 
1928, Castka 14. No. 39, p. 201.) 
{Act to protect the Czechoslovak labour market. Dated 13 March 1928.] 
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Zakon ze dne 28. brezna 1928 o odkladu exekucniho vyklizenf mistnosti, (Sb. 
z. a n., 1928, Castka 16, No. 45, p. 254.) 

[Act to postpone the proceedings for eviction from dwellings. Dated 28 March 
1928.] 

Zakon ze dne 28. brezna 1928 o zarizeni a pusobnosti eee radu, (Sb. z. 
an., 1928, Castka 21, No. 57, p. 282.) 

[Act respecting the establishment and jurisdiction of ‘the mining authorities. 
Dated 28 March 1928.] 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Gesetz iiber die Krankenversicherung der Seeleute. Vom 28. Marz 1928. (Gesetz- 
blatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 9, p. 21.) 

Gesetz iiber eine vorlaufige Regelung der Beziige der Beamten und Angestellten 
mit Ruhegeldberechtigung im Amt und im Ruhestande sowie der Hinterbliebenen 
von Beamten und Angestellten. Vom 30. Marz 1928. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 7, p. 14.) 

Gesetz zur Abanderung des Wohnungsbaugesetzes vom 27. Marz 1925 (Gesetz- 
blatt, S. 79 ff.) in der Fassung vom 23. Dezember 1925 (Gesetzblatt, S. 359/60). 
Vom 30. Marz 1928. (Gesetzblatt fir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 7, p. 14.) 


EGYPT 


Arrété ministériel No. 10 de 1928 prescrivant des mesures prophylactiques 
contre les poils et soies importés de |’étranger pour étre employés dans la fabrica- 
tion des brosses. Du 19 avril 1928 (28 Chawal 1346). (J. O. égyptien, 1928, No. 37, 
p. 4.) 


FRANCE 
Laws 


Loi portant modification de certaines dispositions du code des assurances 
sociales dans les départements du Bas-Rhin, du Haut-Rhin et de la Moselle en ce 
qui concerne l’assurance-maladie. Du 4 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 91, p. 4414.) 

* Loi sur les assurances sociales. Du 5 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 87, p. 4086.) 

Loi tendant a la ratification de la convention franco-belge du 1¢* juin 1921, con- 
forme au projet de convention sur le payement d’une indemnité de chémage au 
marin, en cas de perte du navire par naufrage, adopté par la Conférence internatio- 
nale du travail au cours de sa deuxiéme session, tenue 4 Génes du 15 juin au 10 juillet 
1920. Du 24 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 102, p. 4854.) 


Orders 


Décret modifiant [art. 1-5 dans] le décret du 31 mars 1926 relatif a la création 
d’un brevet professionnel. Du 23 mars 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 93, p. 4494.) 

Décret étendant le bénéfice de la loi du 2 janvier 1918 a toutes les femmes 
pensionnées de la loi du 31 mars 1919. Du 13 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 95, 
p. 4621.) 

[Relatif 4 la rééducation professionnelle et au placement des veuves pensionnées 
de la guerre.] 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 26 juillet 1925 sur les chambres de métiers. Du 14 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No. 91, p. 4417; Errata: No. 92, p. 4449.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 2 mars 1910 sur la solde et les accessoires de solde 
des fonctionnaires, employés et agents des services coloniaux. Du 18 avril 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 97, p. 4693.) 

Arrété rendant applicables a toutes les veuves pensionnées au titre de la loi 
du 31 mars 1919 les dispositions de l’arrété du 26 juillet 1919, modifié par les 
arrétés des 22 mai 1920 et 7 juillet 1924 [relatif aux conditions générales selon les- 
quelles doivent étre passés les contrats d’apprentissage avec les mutilés, réformés 
et veuves pensionnées de la guerre]. Du 25 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 103, p. 4991.) 
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Arrété rendant applicables 4 toutes les veuves pensionnées au titre de la loi 
du 31 mars 1919 les dispositions de l’arrété du 1¢* juin 1920 [relatif aux encoura- 
gements aux comités départementaux et locaux qui organisent la rééducation 
professionnelle des femmes pensionnées de la guerre]. Du 26 avril 1928. (J. O., 
1928, No. 103, p. 4991.) 


Décret modifiant le décret du 28 avril 1925 portant réglement d’administration 
publique sur les pensions des agents rétribués par des remises ou salaires variables. 
Du 27 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 115, p. 5422.) 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique, modifiant le décret du 
15 aodt 1923, modifié par le décret du 3 avril 1925 et par le décret du 18 mai 1926 
portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 
1919 sur la journée de huit heures au commerce de détail de marchandises autres 
que les denrées alimentaires dans un certain nombre de villes. Du 29 avril 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 103, p. 4988.) 

Décret relatif 4 la création de bourses d’apprentissage dans les écoles pratiques 
ou de métiers. Du 29 avril 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 117, p. 5512.) 

Décret complétant le décret du 30 juin 1921 fixant la composition de la commis- 
sion chargée de statuer sur le maintien en service jusqu’a la délivrance de leur 
brevet de pension des fonctionnaires et agents admis a la retraite. Du 5 mai 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 110, p. 5152.) 

Décret du 5 mai 1928"portant promulgation du projet de convention concernant 
la réparation des accidents du travail dans l’agriculture, adopté parla Conférence 
internationale du travail au cours de sa troisiéme session, tenue 4 Genéve du 25 octo- 
bre au 19 novembre 1921. (J. O., 1928, No. 119, p. 5632.) 

Décret du 5 mai 1928 portant promulgation du projet de convention concernant 
le contrat d’engagement des marins, adopté par la Conférence internationale du 
travail au cours de sa neuviéme session, tenue 4 Genéve du 7 au 24 juin 1926. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 119, p. 5631.) 

* Décret du 11 mai 1928 portant modification et refonte des décrets portant 
réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 avril 1919 
sur la journée de huit heures dans les diverses industries des cuirs et peaux. (J. O., 
1928, No. 118, p. 5595.) 


Décret du 16 mai 1928 portant promulgation : 1° du projet de convention con- 
cernant l’égalité de traitement des travailleurs étrangers et nationaux en matiére 
de réparation des accidents du travail, adopté par la Conférence internationale du 
travail au cours de sa septiéme session, tenue A Genéve du 19 mai au 10 juin 1925. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 119, p. 5630.) 


Décret étendant A l’Indochine et aux établissements francais dans ]’Inde Ics 
opérations de la Caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieillesse. Du 16 mai 1928. 
(J. O, 1928, No. 120, p. 5717.) 

Décret fixant, pour 1929, le montant des taxes a percevoir pour l’alimentation 
du fonds de garantie prévu par la Joi sur les accidents du travail. Du 27 mai 1928. 
(J. O., 1928, No. 128, p. 6025.) 


Décret fixant les bases des tarifs applicables aux diverses catégories de rentes 
assurées par contrat de la Caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieillesse. Du 27 mai 
1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 128, p. 6025.) 

Décret et instruction déterminant les conditions d’application et de procédure 
de l’article 24 de la loi du 31 mars 1928 (allocation aux familles dont les soutiens 
indispensables sont appelés sous les drapeaux). Du 27 mai 1928. (J. O., 1928, 
No. 126, p. 5952.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Freneh Equatorial Africa 


Arrété promulgant le décret du 14 février 1928, modifiant le décret du 15 juin 
1926, portant application aux colonies de |’article 64 de la loi du 31 mars 1919 sur 
les pensions. Du 20 mars 1928. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale frangaise, 1928, 
No. 7, p. 324.) 

{Soins gratuits aux mutilés. Tarif des produits pharmaccutiques.] 
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French Indochina (Cochin China) 


Arrété du 5 janvier 1928 portant organisation des fonctions de contrédleurs du 
travail. (Bulletin administratif de la Cochinchine, 1928, No. 5, p. 364.) 


Arrété du 6 février 1928 étendant les dispositions sur les contréleurs de travail 
de l’arrété du 5 janvier 1928 a la province de Hatien. (Bulletin administratif de la 
Cochinchine, 1928, No. 7, p. 499.) 


GERMANY 


Bekanntmachung iiber das Inkrafttreten der zwischen der Deutschen und der 
Franzésischen Regierung und der Regierungskommission des Saargebiets verein- 
barten Protokolle vom 14. September 1926 und 13. November 1926 iiber die Rege- 
lung des Arbeiterverkehrs an der deutsch-saarlindischen Grenze sowie iber die 
Unterhaltung der Grenze des Saargebiets und die Gebrauchsrechte an dieser Grenze. 
Vom 30. April 1928. (R.GBL., II, 1928, No. 22, p. 372.) 


GREECE 


* Act No. 3459, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1927 to ratify 
the Legislative Decree of 16 March 1926 issuing regulations for loading and unload- 
ing work in Greek ports. Dated 17 March 1928. (Eph. Kyb., No. 46, p. 350.) 

* Act No. 3469, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1927 to ratify 
the Legislative Decree of 18 April 1926 to amend certain provisions of the law 
relating to Sunday rest. Dated 28 March 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 48, p. 363.) 

* Act No. 3502 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 13 November 1927 to ratify 
the Legislative Decree of 21 September 1926 respecting the hours of work in estab- 
lishments in general. Dated 24 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 70, p. 525.) 

* Act No. 3507 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1927 to ratify the 
Legislative Decree of 3 November 1926 to amend and supplement certain labour 
laws. Dated 24 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 72, p. 542.) 


ITALY 


Legge 10 maggio 1928, n. 1027. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 16 
giugno 1927, n. 1071, sugh Uffici e Consigli provinciali dell’ economia. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1494.) (G. U., 1928, No. 123, p. 2242 ) 

[Act No. 1027, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 1071 of 16 June 1927 respecting 
the provincial economic offices and councils. Dated 10 May 1928.] 

* Regio decreto-legge 22 marzo 1928, n. 740. Interpretazione dell’ art. 10 cap. 
3 del R. decreto-legge 13 novembre 1924, n. 1825, sul contratto di impiego privato. 
(Numero di pubblicazione : 1181.) (G. U., 1928, No. 94, p. 1687.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 740, to elucidate the fourth paragraph of section 10 
of Legislative Decree No. 1825 of 13 November 1924 respecting the contract of 
employment of private employees. Dated 22 March 1928.] 

* Regio decreto 29 marzo 1928, n. 1003. Disciplina nazionale della domanda 
dell’ offerta di lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1439.) (G. U., 1928, No. 116, 
. 2117. 
r Peesel Decree No. 1003, respecting the national organisation of labour supply 
and demand. Dated 29 March 1928.] 

Regio Decreto 15 aprile 1928, n. 1024. Sostituzione di un nuovo regolamento a 
quello approvato con R. decreto 22 giugno 1926, n. 416, sulle procedure da seguirsi 
negli accertamenti medico-legali delle ferite, lesioni ed infermita personali dipen- 
denti dalle amministrazioni militarie da altre Amministrazioni dello Stato. (Numero 
di pubblicazione : 1486.) (G. U., 1928, No. 122, p. 2222.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1024 to substitute new regulations for those approved by 
Royal Decree No. 416 of 22 June 1926 respecting the procedure for the medico 
legal proof of injuries and disablements from which persons suffer,who are employed 
by military departments and by other departments of the State. Dated 15 April 
1928.] ; 
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LATVIA 


Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptautiskas Darba Organizacijas visparejas 
Konferences septita sesij4 pienmeto konvencijas projektu par atlidzibu darba 
nelaimes gadijumos. 1928. g. 20. marta. (Lik., 1928, No. 6, p. 67.) 

[Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation for 
accidents adopted by the Seyenth Session of the General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 20 March 1928. 

Likums par Tautu Savienibas starptautirkas Darba Organizacijas visparejas 
Konferences oeptita aesija pienemto konvencijas prejektu par vienlidzigu apiesanos 
ar’ arvalstu un pasas valsts stradniekiem darba nelaimes gadijumu atlidziba. 
1928. g. 20. marta. (Lik., 1928, No. 6, p. 76.) 

[Act respecting the Draft Convention concerning equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
adopted by the Seventh Session of the General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 20 March 1928.] 


LITHUANIA 


Uzsienio pasams, leidimams ir vizoms duoti taisyklés. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 
1928, No. 271, p. 1.) 

[Rules for passports, permits, and visas. (No date.)] 

Emigrantams registruoti taisyklés. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1928, No. 266, p. 2.) 

[Rules for the registration of emigrants. (No date.)] 


LUXEMBURG 


Loi du 5 mars 1928, portant approbation des conventions qui ont été adoptées 
par la Conférence internationale du Travail au cours de ses dix premiéres sessions 
(1919 a 1927). (Mémorial, 1928, No. 13, p. 293.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 12den April 1928, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit van 
den 12den September 1924 (Staatsblad, no. 446), laatstelijk gewijzigd bij Konink- 
lijk Besluit van den 13den Januari 1927 (Staatsblad, no. 5) tot uitvoering van 
artikel 4, derde lid, der Ouderdomswet. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 93.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 12 September 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 446) 
last amended by Royal Decree of 13 January 1927 (Staatsblad, No. 5) under 
section 4 (3) of the Old-Age Pensions Act. Dated 12 April 1928.] 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 24 lutego 1928 r, o 
zmianie art 7 i 36 ustawy 0 zabezpieczeniu na wypadek bezrobocia (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1928, No. 22, poz. 199, p. 362.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic to amend sections 7 and 36 of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Dated 24 February 1928.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 marca 1928 r. o 
umowie 0 prace pracownikéw umyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 35, p. 685.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the contract of employment 
of intellectual workers. Dated 16 March 1928.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto no. 15:362 —- Aprova para ser ratificada pelo Poder Executivo, a Con 
vencao relativa a aplicagéo do descanso semanal nos estabelecimentos industriais, 
adoptada pela Conferencia Geral da Organizacgao Internacional do Trabalho da 
Sociedade das Nagées. 3 de Abril de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 85, 
p. 921.) 

[Decree No. 15362, to approve the ratification by the Executive of the Conven- 
tion concerning the application of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings, 
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adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation of 
the League of Nations. Dated 3 April 1928.] 

Decreto no. 15:361 — Aprova para ser ratificada pelo Poder Executivo a Con- 
vencao tendente a limitar a oito horas por dia e a quarenta e oito horas por semana 0 
numero de horas de trabalho nos estabelecimentos industriais, adoptada pela Confe- 
réncia Geral da Organizacéo Internacional do Trabalho da Sociedade das Nacées. 
3 de Avril de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 85, p. 921.) 

[Decree No. 15361, to approve the ratification by the Executive of the Conven- 
tion limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to 8 in the day and 48 
in the week, adopted by the General Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation of the League of Nations. Dated 3 April 1928.] 


Decreto no. 15:360 — Estabelece as condigées para que uma embarcacéo possa 
alcancar a nacionalidade portuguesa e gozar dos privilégios e franquias que lhe 
resultam das leis e dos Tratados e Convengées internacionais. 9 de Abril de 1928. 
{Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 85, p 918) 

[Decree No. 15360, to lay down the conditions under which vessels can acquire 
Portuguese nationality and benefit by the privileges and exemptions accruing to 
them under the laws and international treaties and conventions. Dated 9 April 
1928.] 


Decreto no 15:431 — Suspende os decretos no. 15:342 (Criacao da Caixa Nacio- 
nal de Previdéncia ; remodelacao do exercicio geral da industria de seguros ; criagéo 
do Fundo permanente de prévidéncia social), no. 15:343 (Organizacéo do seguro 
social obrigatério na invalidez e velhice) e no. 15:387 (Eleicao de dois representantes 
das sociedades de seguros nacionais no Conselho de Seguros). 7 de Maio de 1928 
(Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 103, p. 1104.) 

[Decree No. 15431, to suspend the operation of Decrees No. 15342 (creation of 
the National Provident Fund ; reorganisation of the insurance system ; creation 
of the permanent Social Provident Fund), No. 15343 (organisation of compulsory 
old-age and invalidity insurance), and No. 15387 (election of two representatives 
of Portuguese insurance companies to the Insurance Council). Dated 7 May 1928.] 


Decreto no. 15:433 — Modifica as condicées de embarque de emigrantes portu- 
ueses com destino aos portos de América do Norte. 8 de Maio 1928. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1928, No. 104, p. 1107.) 
[Decree No. 15433, to vary the conditions for the embarkation of Portuguese 
emigrants for U.S.A. ports. Dated 8 May 1928.] 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal no. 1044: Modificare de articol (28) din reguiamentul legei Came- 
rilor de agricultura. 9 Aprilie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 85, p. 3126.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1044, to amend section 28 of the Regulations under the 
Act respecting chambers of agriculture. Dated 9 April 1928.] 


* Decret regal no. 1048: Promulgarea legii pentru ocrotirea muncii minorilor 
si femeilor si durata muncii. 9 Aprilie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 85, 
p. 3127; Erratum: No. 90, p. 3656.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1048, to promulgate the Act respecting the employment 
of women and children and respecting hours of work. Dated 9 April 1928.] 


Decret regal no. 1050 : Promulgarea legii pentru verificarea si controlul cazane- 
lor, masinelor si instalatiunilor mecanice si electrice. 9 Aprilie 1928. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1928, No. 90, p. 3630.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1050, to promulgate the Act respecting the testing and 
inspection of boilers, engines, and mechanical and electrical plant. Dated 9 April 
1928.] 


Decret regal no. 1.104: Promulgarea legii pentru modificarea art. 53 din legea 
generala de pensiuni. 12 Aprilie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 105, p. 4267). 

[Royal Decree No. 1104 to promulgate the Act to amend section 53 of the 
Public Servants’ Pensions Act. Dated 12 April 1928.] 

Decret regal no. 1.308 : Promulgarea legii invatamantului secundar, 8 Mai 1928. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 105, p. 4247.) 
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[Royal Decree No. 1308 to promulgate the Secondary Education Act. Dated 
8 May 1928.] 

Decret regal no. 1.366: Promulgarea legii pentru organizarea Ministerului 
Finantelor. 18 Mai 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 111, p. 4486.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1366, to promulgate the Act respecting the organisation of 
the Ministry of Finance. Dated 18 May 1928.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto aprobando el texto del capitulo 6° del libro primero del Estatuto 
de Formacion técnica-industrial. 16 de Abril de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, 
No. 109, pp. 313-314.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the text of chapter 6 of the first Book of the Technical 
Education Code. Dated 16 April 1928.] 

* Real decreto-ley sobre Organizacién Corporativa de la Agricultura. 12 de 
Mayo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 141, p. 994; corrected text: No. 143, 
p. 1029.) 

| Legislative Decree respecting guild organisation in agriculture. Dated 12 May 
1928. ]} 


Real decreto aprobando el Reglamento provisional del personal subalterno de 
Guardianes de Prisiones. 21 de Mayo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 143. 
pp. 1036-1039.) 

[Royal Decree to approve the provisional regulations for the subordinate staff 
of prisons. Dated 21 May 1928.] 

Real decreto autorizando al Gobierno para ratificar y registrar en la Secretaria 
de la Sociedad de Jas Naciones, los proyectos de Convenio que se indican, adoptados 
en la Conferencia General del Trabajo. 24 de Mayo de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 
1928, No. 147, pp. 1106-1107.) 

[Royal Decree to authorise the Government to ratify certain Draft Conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Conference and to register its ratification 
with the Secretariat of the League of Nations. Dated 24 May 1928.] 

{Eight-hour day in industrial establishments ; compensation for industrial 
accidents : equality of compensation for national and foreign workers.] 


SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse med vissa bestammelser rérande tillampningen av 
férordningen den 26 maj 1922 (nr 383) om luftfart. Den 20 april 1928. ‘(Svensk 
Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 85, p. 125.) 

[Royal Notification to issue certain provisions for the administration of the 
Order of 26 May 1922, respecting aerial navigation. Dated 20 April 1928.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Bundesratsbeschluss iiber die Bestellung und den Geschaftsverkehr der pariti- 
tischen Kommission fiir die Begutachtung von Personalangelegenheiten. Vom 
23. April 1928. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 11, p. 285.) 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant l’élection et l’activité de la commission 
paritaire chargée des questions de personnel. Du 23 avril 1928. (Recueil des lois 
fédérales, 1928, No. 11, p. 295.) 

Volizugsverordnung zu den Bundesbeschliissen betreffend die gewerbliche und 
industrielle Berufsbildung, betreffend die Férderung der kommerziellen Bildung 
und betreffend die hauswirtschaftliche und berufliche Bildung des weiblichen 
Geschlechts. Vom 7. Juni 1928. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 13, 
p. 374.) 

Ordonnance portant exécution des arrétés fédéraux relatifs 4 l’enseignement 
professionnel industriel, a l’enseignement commercial, 4 l’enseignement ménager 
et a l’instruction professionnelle du sexe féminin. Du 7 juin 1928. (Recueil des lois 
fédérales, 1928, No. 13, p. 392.) 


Basle Town 
Verordnung tiber die Berufslehre der Maler. Vom 21. Februar 1928. 
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Allgemeine Voliziehungsverordnung zum Gesetz betreffend das Lehrlingswesen 
vom 14. Juni 1906. Vom 3. April 1928. 


UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


The Factories and Machinery (Amendment) Rules, 1928, under the Factories 
Ordinance (Cap. 109, Revised Laws, 1923). Dated 18 February 1928. (Official 
Gazette of the Uganda Protectorate, 1928, Vol. XXI, No. 4, p. 90.) 

[Rules respecting notification of fires, name and address of owner or occupier, 
etc.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to amend the Railways and Harbours Service Act, 1925 (Act No. 23 of 
1925), and the Railways and Harbours Superannuation Fund Act, 1925 (Act No. 24 
of 1925); te validate certain admissions to the Fund; to validate the retirement 
of a certain officer of the Railways and Harbours Administration and to confirm 
the conditions upon which his retirement was carried out; to grant to a certain 
officer of the Railways and Harbours Administration exemption from the provisions 
of section eight of the Railways and Harbours Service Act, 1925 (Act No. 23 of 
1925) ; and to provide for the recognition for pension purposes of the interrupted 
service of certain servants of the Railways and Harbours Administration who went 
on strike in the month of January 1914. No. 7 of 1928. Assented to 13 April 1928. 

Wet tot wysiging van die Spoorwegen en Havens Dienst Wet 1925 (Wet No. 23 
van 1925); en die Spoorwegen en Havens Superannuatie Fonds Wet 1925 (Wet 
No. 24 van 1925); tot bekragtiging van die uitdienstreding van’ n seker ampten- 
aar van die Administrasie van Spoorweé en Hawens en die yvoorwaardes waarop 
hy afgedank is ; om ’n seker amptenaar van die Administrasie van die Spoorweé 
en Hawens vry to stel van die bepalings van artiekel ag van die Spoorwegen en 
Havens Dienst Wet, 1925 (Wet No. 23 van 1925); en om voorsienning te maak vir 
die erkenning vir pensioendieleindes van die onderbreekte diens van seker dienare 
van die Administrasie van die Spoorweé en Hawens wat in die maand Januarie 
1914 hulle werk gestaak het. No. 7 of 1928. 13 April 1928. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary, 1928, Vol. LX XII, 
No. 1698, p. iii.) 

Act to provide for the payment of gratuities to certain persons in the service 
of the South African Railways and Harbours Administration. No. 8 of 1928. 
Assented to 13 April 1928. 

Wet om voorsiening te maak vir die betaling van gratifikasies aan seker persone 
in diens van die Administrasie van die Suidafrikaanse Spoorweé en Hawens. No. 8 
of 1928. 13 April 1928. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary, 1928, Vol. LX XII, 
No. 1698, p. vi.) 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Jurisdiction of the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube between Galatz and Braila. Volume I. Minutes. Speeches. Acts 
and Documents relating to Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court. 
No. 13-IV. Twelfth (Ordinary) Session (1927). Documents relating to Advisory 
Opinion No. 14 (8 December 1927). Leyden, A.W. Sijthoff, 1928. 312 pp. 


International Co-operative Wheat Pool. Proceedings of the Second International 
Co-operative Wheat Pool Conference held at Kansas City, Missouri, 5, 6 and 7 May 
1927. 152 pp. 


International Institute of Agriculture. International Yearbook of Agricultural 
Legislation. XVI year, 1926. Rome, 1927. xxvi + 778 pp. 


Pan-American Federation of Labour. Report of the Proceedings of the Fifth 
Congress held at Washington, D.C., 1-23 July 1927. 157 pp. 


World Association for Adult Edueation. Ninth Annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts, 1927-1928. London, 1928. 27 pp. 3d. 


World’s Poultry Congress, Ottawa, Canada. Report of Proceedings of the World’s 
Poultry Congress, Ottawa, Canada, 27 July to 4 August 1927. xx + 538 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. Report 
on an Investigation of the Pulmonary Conditions of Mine Employees, Western 
Australia, during the Years 1925-1926. By W. T. Netson, M.D., M.R.C.P. Service 
Publication No. 5. Canberra. vir + 99 pp. 

Contains the resuits of the clinical and X-ray examination of 4,067 workers 
in the gold mines of Western Australia. The report shows that 798, or 19.6 per 
cent. of the men examined, presented definite evidence of pulmonary silicosis, 
and 155, or 3.8 per cent., of tuberculosis, 12 of these having tuberculosis without 
silicosis. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Studies in Industrial Hygiene. No. 10. On the Index of Comfort in the Ventila- 
tion of Theatres in Sydney, New South Wales. By C.Bapuam, C. F. ASSHETON, 
and H. E. Rayner. No. 11. The Cause of Occupational Dermatitis in Sydney Rubber 
Works in 1927. By C. BapHam and K.R. Moors. Extract from the Report of the 
Director-General of Public Health, New South Wales, for the Year ended 31 December 
1926, p. 49-76. Sydney, 1928. 
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QUEENSLAND 
Department of Publie Instruction. Fifty-first Report of the Secretary for Public 
Instruction for the Year 1926. Brisbane, 1927. 161 pp. 4s. 


The data supplied concerning technical education show a considerable develop- 
ment in this field. The number of students increased from 3,892 in 1905 to 13,871 
in 1926. 


BELGIUM 

Chambre des Représentants. Session de 1927-1928. Rapport annuel sur I’ acti- 
vité de la Colonie du Congo belge pendant l’année 1926 présenté aux chambres légis- 
latives. Brussels, 1928. 124 pp. 

Report on the Belgian Congo for 1926. 

Fonds interecommunal d’assurance contre le chomage involontaire de l’agglo- 
mération liégeoise. Rapport sur l’exercice 1927. Liége, 1928. 12 pp. 


Report of the Intercommunal Unemployment Insurance Fund of the Liége 
district for 1927. 


CANADA 
MANITOBA 
Department of Education. Report for the Year ending 30 June 1927. Winnipeg, 
1927. 123 pp. 
ONTARIO 
Department of Labour. Eighth Annual Report, 1927. Toronto, 1928. 76 pp. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Report for 1927. Toronto, 1928. 76 pp. 


CHILE 

Ministerio de Bienestar social. Seecién Publicaciones, Propaganda, Impresiones 
y Biblioteea. La legislacién social y la educacién ctvica. Series A, No. 1. Santiago, 
1928. 23 pp. 

This small pamphlet deals with social legislation and education in citizenship 
in Chile. 
——. El Ministerio de Bienestar social. Su organizaci6n. Series B, No. 1. 


Santiago, 1928. 100 pp. 
Describes the functions of the Ministry of Social Welfare and its organisation. 





DENMARK 

Arbejdskommissionen. Statistiske Departement. Udbyttets Fordeling Mellem 
Arbejde, Kapital M.M. indenfor Danske Erhvervsvirksomheder. Copenhagen, 1926. 
93 pp. 

Ministére de I’Intérieur. Législation sociale en Danemark. By Erik Dreyer. 
Copenhagen, 1928. 45 pp. 


Report on social] legislation in Denmark presented to the International Congress 
on Public and Private Insurance held at Paris in 1928. 


Statistiske Departement. Arbejdslosheden i Aarene 1920-24. Chomage en 1920- 
24. Communications statistiques, 4e série, tome 74, 2e livraison. Copenhagen, 


1926. 88 pp. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Departamento de Estado de Agricultura e Inmigraci6én. Memoria correspondiente 
al afio 1926. Santo Domingo, 1927. 1x + 307 pp. 
The report of the Department of Agriculture and Immigration to the National 
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Congress describes the measures taken by the Government for the development of 
agriculture, colonisation and agricultural education. Anxious to attract white 
settlers, the State grants to immigrants on their arrival in the country a certain 
amount of land, with the water supply necessary for irrigation, seed and plants, 
as well as a certain sum of money to cover the initial outlay. Free schooling is 
also granted to the children of immigrants, and a service of travelling agricultural 
instructors and agricultural experimental stations has been organised by the State. 


FINLAND 


Socialministeriet. Statistiska Centralbyran. Arbetsstatistik. B. Understédskassor 

22 ar 1925. Statistique officielle de Finlande, XXVI. Statistique ouvriére. B. 
Caisses de secours. 22¢ Année 1925. Helsingfors, 1927. 91 pp. 

Berdttelse angaende Férsdkringsvdsendet i Finland under ar 1925. Compte 

rendu de l’ état de l’assurance en Finlande en 1925. Finlands Officiella Statistik, XII. 
Férsakringsvasendet. A. 31. Helsingfors, 1927. x + 127 pp. 


Olycksfallen i Arbetet 20 ar 1923. Finlands Officiella Statistik, XX VI. 
Arbetsstatistik. Accidents du travail, 1923. Statistique officielle de Finlande, 
XXVI. Statistique ouvriére. Helsingfors, 1927. 94 pp. 


FRANCE 


Conseil national économique. Probléme de Il’ outillage national. 3e série de rapports. 
Reprinted from the Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 28 April 1928. 
Paris, 1928. 24 pp. 

Contains a third series of reports approved by the National Economic Council 
at the session held 9-10 March 1928, and bearing on transport, motive power, 
agricultural equipment and development in France. Among these reports may be 
mentioned those on ‘*‘ Roads” by Baron Pettet, ‘‘ Coal”’ by Mr. de PEYERIMHOFF, 
the *‘ Forest Problem ”’ by Mr. Carrier, and ‘* The Rural Handicrafts Crisis ’’ by 
Mr. Roger FRANcQ. 

Ministére du Travail, de l’ Hygiéne, de Il’ Assistance et de la Prévoyance sociales. 
Direction du Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant l’année 1924. Paris, 
1926. x1 + 164 pp. 


Statistique générale de la France. Statistique annuelle des institutions d’assis- 
tance. Année 1925. Paris, 1928. xv1 + 69 pp. 
Statistics relating to poor relief and social assistance for 1925. 


MOROCCO (FRENCH PROTECTORATE OF) 


Service de l’Administration générale, du Travail et de l’Assistanee. Accidents 
du Travail. Notice a l'usage des Patrons et des Ouvriers. Casablanca. 31 pp. 

Small handbook, designed for the use of employers and workers, explaining 
the statutory provisions relating to industrial accidents. 


GERMANY 
Reichsversicherungsamt. Heilfirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung 1926 mit 


bildlichen Darstellungen. Amtliche Nachrichten des Reichsversicherungsamts, 
1927, 43. Jahrgang, Nr. 11. Textliche Beilage. Berlin. 80 pp. 


Statistisches Reichsamt. Jahresberichte der Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten und Berg- 
behérden fiir das Jahr 1926. Mit verschiedenen Tafeln, einer Uebersicht iber die 
Gewerbeaufsichtsbeamten ihre Hilfsbeamten, ihre Aufsichtsbezirke und mit einem, 
Gesamtinhaltsverzeichnis zu den Berichten. Amtliche Ausgabe. Berlin, 1927. 
4 volumes. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation, Adult Education Committee. Pioneer Work and other 
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Developments in Adult Education. Paper No. 9. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. vi + 82 pp. 6d. 


Secondary Education in Ontario. Educational Pamphlet No. 53. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 101 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Industrial and Economic Situation 
in Chile, November 1927. By W. F. Vaughan Scotr. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1928. 86 pp. 3s. 6d. 


The social laws which have been brought into force in Chile during the last 
few years, the report states, have caused a marked improvement to take place in 
labour conditions. The nitrate crisis threw a considerable number of workmen out 
of employment, but since the middle of 1927 they are gradually being absorbed 
by the revival of the industry. In addition to the usual information on the indus- 
trial and, economic situation, the report gives some figures relating to education 
and the cost of living. 


Dominions Office. Southern Rhodesia. Papers relative to the Southern Rhodesia 
Native Juveniles Employment Act, 1926, and the Southern Rhodesia Native Affairs 
Act, 1927, London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 86 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The above legislative measures of the Southern Rhodesia Government have 
led to some controversy in Great Britain. In the case of juvenile employment, 
a summary has been given in Industrial and Labour Information (Vol. XXII, 
No. 1, p. 40; Vol. XXIV, No. 7, p. 218; Vol. XXV, No. 4, p. 118; Vol. XXVI, 
No. 4, p. 122.) 


Imperial Economie Committee. Eighth Report. Functions and Work 
of the Imperial Economic Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
22 pp. 6d. 


Home Office. Fifiy-second Annual Report of His Majesty’s Inspectors of Explo- 
sives. Being their Annual Report for the Year 1927. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1928. 40 pp. 9d. 


Industrial Safety Congress. Organised jointly by the Home Office and the National 
** Safety First’’ Association, and held in Caxton Hall, Westminsler, and at the Home 
Office Industrial Museum, Westminster, London, 20 March 1928. Report of Proceed- 
ings. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 59 pp. 9d. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Fatigue Research Board. The Physio- 
logical Cost of the Muscular Movements involved in Barrow Work. By G. P. CROWDEN, 
M.Sc., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Report No. 50. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
1v + 24 pp. Is. 


The carrying of loads by hand has already been the subject of two investigations 
carried out by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board (The Effects of Posture and 
Rest in Muscular Work, by E. M. BEDALE, Report No. 29, and The Physique of Women 
in Industry : A Contribution towards the Determination of the Optimum Load, by 
E. P. Catucart, Report No. 44; see International Labour Review, Vol. X1, No. 3, 
March 1925, p. 427, and Vol. XVII, No. 5, May 1928, p. 762). They showed that 
the methods studied, irrespective of the actual load carried, can be ranked roughly 
in order of merit, depending mainly on the degree of displacement of the body 
necessary to bring the centre of gravity over the feet, the amount of chest fixation, 
muscular tension and local strain, and the extent of interference with the normal 
gait. The barrow being still employed for the transport of loads in a number 
of industries, the Board considered that the investigations referred to might be 
usefully supplemented by a physiological study of the chiet characteristics of barrow 
work. The results, published in the above report, are derived from a series of 
experiments in which the energy expended was measured in terms of the ‘* physio- 
logical cost ’’, or the excess of oxygen consumed, with subjects engaged in wheeling 
bricks. 


These experiments show that with a barrow of given design the most suitable 
conditions for wheeling are determined by two factors, namely, the weight of the 
load and the arrangement of the load. Stopping and starting the loaded barrow 
involve a relatively large expenditure of energy, so that the desirability of an 
uninterrupted run is clearly indicated. The height of the handle relatively to 
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the man’s stature is also shown to be important. Lastly, the energy expenditure 
is shown to be influenced by the speed of wheeling, the most favourable being a 
normal brisk walk. It is interesting to note that both the optimum load and the 
optimum speed indicated by the results of the investigation are those already 
usually adoptedin practice. On the basis of the conclusions drawn in this report, 
certain improvements in barrow design were suggested and recommendations were 
made in regard to the distribution of the load. Barrows constructed and loaded 
in accordance with these suggestions have been experimentally tested under 
practical conditions and found to be satisfactory. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Imperial Agricultural Research Confer- 
ence, 1927. Report and Summary of Proceedings. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 


1928. 1v + 249 pp. 1s. 

The Conference was the first of its kind held in the history of the British Empire, 
and was attended by delegates from Great Britain, the Dominions, and the Colonies. 
The object was to discuss the organisation of agricultural research (not of general 
agricultural education), and the recruitment of workers for the career of research. 
Three main ideas emerged. A chain of tropical and sub-tropical research stations, 
specialised for definite crops or produce, e.g. sugar, should be established throughout 
the Empire; bureaux or correspondence centres, acting as clearing houses ot 
information on a particular branch of science, e.g. entomology or mycology, should 
be created in the United Kingdom ; and the recruitment, training, and interchange 
of workers between the different parts of the Empire should be encouraged. 

The next Conference will be held in 1932 in Australia. 


Land Division. Report on the Work of the Land Division of the Ministry 
for the Year 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 92 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The whole of the work carried on by the Land Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture of England and Wales is now to be summarised in a single annual 
report. This is much more convenient than the separate reports on different 
branches of that activity previously issued. The principle of unification, however, 
has not yet been completely carried out ; the section on smallholdings, in the present 
report — which is that offering the greatest interest from the social point ot view 
— has had to be confined to some pages of general observations. A separate report 
on smallholdings, continuing the previous report which covered the years 1919 to 
1924, will be issued later. 

The report of the Land Division for 1926 contains information and figures 
relating to allotments, farm settlements (i.e. colonies for ex-service men), land 
improvement, enclosures and common lands, and other allied topics. The short 
historical review of land improvement legislation from 1846 onwards is useful ; 
but the most important sections of the report are the general observations on 
smallholdings and the section on allotments, with which must be taken the first 
short appendix on the ‘‘ Comparison of labour and production on large and small 
holdings. ”’ The latter does not, indeed, furnish much information which is not 
obtainable from other reports, but it serves to substantiate the opinion expressed 
by the writer of the report that the smallholding, by comparison with the large 
holding, gives (a) more residents for a given area ; (b) more employment ; (c) more 
gross production per unit of land, but less per unit of labour and of capital employed. 
According to the report, large-scale farming when conducted in the best way is 
probably a superior form of economic enterprise ; but ‘‘ the average small-holding, 
because the cultivation is more intensive and specialised, represents a higher 
standard of productivity than the average large holding ”’. 


Ministry of Health. National Health Insurance Bill. Memorandum explanatory 
of the Bill. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 15 pp. 3d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report of an Enquiry into Apprenticeship and Training 
for Skilled Occupations in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 1925-1926. Vols. I-VI. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 

These volumes form part of a series of seven reports incorporating the results 
of an enquiry made by the Ministry of Labour in 1925 and 1926 into apprenticeship 
and training for the skilled occupations. The information contained in these 
reports was obtained from schedules issued to some 44,000 employers in Great 
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Britain and Northern Ireland and also to the principal trade unions, after consulta- 
tion respectively with the National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations and 
with the General Council of the Trades Union Congress. 

The groups of industries or subjects dealt with in each of the present five vol- 
umes are as follows: I. Printingand Allied Industries. II. Building, Woodworking 
and Allied Industries. III. Mining and Quarrying ; Metal Extraction ; Chemical, 
Glass, Pottery and Allied Industries. IV. Textile and Clothing Industries. V. 
Government Departments, Public Utility Services, Distributive and Certain 
Miscellaneous Industries. VI. Engineering, Shipbuilding and Ship Repairing, 
and other Metal Industries. 

The seventh volume will contain a general report in which the information 
obtained will be summarised and discussed. 

Report on an Investigation into the Personal Circumstances and Industrial 
History of 9,748 Claimants to Unemployment Benefit, 4 to.9 April 1927. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 93 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The subjects covered by the investigation, which is the third carried out by 
the Ministry of Labour along these lines, include age distribution, degree of employ- 
ability, early training, marital state, kind of benefit claimed (‘* standard ”’ or 
‘*extended ”’), amount of Poor Law relief (if any) received, total contributions 
paid and benefits received. 

The report was analysed in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVI, 
No. 7, 14 May 1928, p. 221. 


Registry of Friendly Societies. Report of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
jor the Year 1927. Part 5. Building Societies. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1928. 53 pp. 3s. 

NORTHERN IRELAND 

Ministry of Agriculture. Fifth Annual Report, 1925-1926. Belfast, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 128 pp. 2s. 6d. 

The organisation of agricultural education and research is reviewed. The 


Ministry draws attention to the success of the winter agricultural classes, which are 
regarded as the groundwork of the Ministry’s schemes for the improvement of 
agriculture. It is stated that ‘‘ the advancement of farming methods in areas 
where classes have been held invariably follows as a result of the application of 
the scientific principles taught at these courses of instruction. ”’ 


HUNGARY 

Conseil de l’ Emigration. La Hongrie et les résolutions de la ** Premiére Conférence 
internationale de Emigration et de ’ Immigration ”’ tenue 4 Rome en 1924, Travaux 
préliminaires du Conseil hongrois de l Emigration pour la ‘* Deuxiéme Conférence 
internationale de l Emigration et de ’ Immigration” qui sera tenue a la Havane 
(Cuba) en 1928. Préface par le Comte Jean Hapickx. Documents, VI. Budapest, 
1928. 226 pp. 

In this document prepared for the Second International Conference on Emigra- 
tion and Immigration, held at Havana in April 1928, the Hungarian Council of 
Emigration relates all that has been donein Hungary in connection with emigration 
since the seventies of the last century, describes the measures already taken to give 
effect to the resolutions respecting the technical organisation of emigration and the 
protection of the emigrant adopted at the first International Conference on Emigra- 
tion and Immigration held at Rome in 1924, and considers what further regulation 
is possible in this connection. A preface is contributed by Count John Hadick, 
President of the Council of Emigration. The text is in Hungarian and in French. 


INDIA 

Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statisties. Agricultural Statistics 
of India, 1925-26, Volume I. Area, Classification of Area, Area under Irrigation, 
Area under Crops, Live-Stock, Land Revenue Assessment and Harvest Prices in 
British India, Calcutta, 1928. xx1 + 81 pp. Rs. 1-4 or 2s. 3d. 

Department of Industries and Labour. Indian Mines Act, 1923. Annual Report 
of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India for the Year ending 31 December 1926, 
Calcutta, Govt. of India Central Publication Branch, 1927. vir + 176 pp. Rs. 2-10 
or 4s. 9d. 
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Statistics of Factories ‘subject to the Indian Factories Act (XII of 1911) for the 
Year ending 31 December 1926. Together with a Note on the Working of the Factories 
Act during the Year. Calcutta, 1928. 27 pp. 14 annas or 1s. 6d. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Department of Agriculture and Teehnieal Instruetion. Twenty-fijth General 
Report, 1926-1927. Dublin, Stationery Office, 1928. v + 156 pp. 1s. 9d. 

Agricultural education, the agricultural advisory work of the Department, 
schemes of agricultural development (including the administration o: loans), and 
agricultural legislation are reviewed. The farm costing work begun in 1924, the 
report states, is being continued. 


ITALY 


Casellario centrale infortuni. Relazione sul funzionamento dell’ Istituto nel 
quarto anno di esercizio (1926). Rome, 1927. 196 pp. 

Opera nazionale Dopolavoro. L’attivita dell’ O.N.D dal Maggio 1925 al Marzo 
1927. Rome, 1927. 47 pp. 


LATVIA 


Tautas Labklajibas Ministrija. Ministére de la Prévoyance sociale. Darba 
Speka Stavoklis Latvija. Statistiskas Tabeles Visparigs Apskats. La situation de 
la main-d’oeuvre en Lettonie. Les tableaux statistiques. L’apercu général. Riga, 1927. 
70 pp. 


Statistical report containing information relating to cost of living, employment 
and unemployment, industrial disputes, trade unions, apprenticeship, industrial 
accidents, social insurance, tactory inspection, etc., in Latvia for 1926-1927 and 
previous years. Some figures relating to wages, cost of livingand unemployment in 
other countries from 1921 to 1926 are also included. 


NETHERLANDS 

Bureau van Statistiek der Gemeente Amsterdam. Bureau municipal de statis- 
tique d’Amsterdam. Huishoudrekeningen van 212 Gezinnen uit Verschillende 
Kringen der Bevolking (1 October 1923-30 September 1924). Comptes de ménage de 
212 familles de différente position sociale (1 octobre 1923-30 septembre 1924). Com- 
munications statistiques, No. 80. Amsterdam, J.-M. Meulenhoff, 1927. x + 153 pp. 
3 fl. 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Bureau central de Statistique. Overzicht van 
den Omvang der Vakbeweging op i Januair 1927. Statistique du mouvement syndical 
au ler janvier 1927. The Hague, 1927. 62 pp. 

Statistics relating to trade unions in the Netherlands at 1 January 1927. 


—— Overzicht van den Omvang en den Voornaamsten Inhoud der Collec- 
tieve Arbeidsovereenkomsten op 1 Juni 1927. Apergu de I’ étendue et du contenu princi- 
pal des conventions collectives au ler juin 1927. The Hague, 1927. 40 pp. 

Statistics of collective agreements in force in the Netherlands at 1 June 1927 
with particulars of their principal clauses. 


Departement van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Centraal Verslag der Arbeids- 
inspectie in het Koninkrijk der Nederlanden over 1926. The Hague, 1927. xvi + 
424 + LI pp. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Education Department. Reports E.1 to E.8. Wellington, 1927. 


The third and fifth of these eight reports refer respectively to ‘‘ Education 
of Native Children ” and *‘ Technical Education”. An increase in the attendance 
at technical schools during 1926 is noted. A further development of this branch of 
education is contemplated, and in this connection the report emphasises the need 
of better buildings and equipment. 
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NORWAY 


Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sykeforsikringen for aret 1926. (Assurance-maladie 
pour l’année 1926.) Norges Offisielle Statistikk, VIII. 43. Oslo, 1927. 82 pp. 


Statistiske Centralbyra. Ldénninger 1927. (Gages et salaires.) Norges Offisielle 
Statistikk, VIII. 51. Oslo, Aschehoug, 1928. 23 pp. ikr. 


Wages and salaries in 1927. The annual report published by the Central 
Statistical Department of Norway. 


RUMANIA 


Ministerul Agrieculturii si Domeniilor. Directiunea Generala a Indrumarilor 
Agricole. Directiunea Statisticii Agricole si a Publieatiilor. Agricultura si Cooperatia 
in Elvetia. By Dr. N. D. ConnaTEANvu. Suplement to the Buletinul Agriculturii, 
Vol. II, 1928. Bucarest, 1928. vi + 160 pp. 


Study on agriculture and co-operation in Switzerland. 


Gospodaria Romaneasca. By Fl. Stancu.escu. Conferinta 
tinuta in Februarie 1927. Bucharest, 1927. 30 pp. 


Address on ‘* The Rumanian Farm ”’ delivered by Mr. Stanculescu in February 
1927. 


Monografia regiunii Sud-estice a Judetului Vlasca. Contri- 
butuini la cunoasterea caracterului agricol-tehnic si social-economic al Regiunii. 
By Dr. Constant Nirescu. Supplement to the Buletinul Agriculturii, Vol. 11, 1928. 
Bucarest, 1928. 255 pp. 


This monograph describes the technical agricultural and social and economic 
conditions in the south-eastern district of the department of Vlasca. 


Ministerul Sanatatii si Oerotirilor sociale. Directiunea Statisticii si Propagandei. 
Album statistic al Igieni preventive, Asistentei medicale si al Asistentei sociale. 
Bucarest, 1927. 55 pp., illustr. 


SWEDEN 


Riksférsikringsanstalten. Riks/érsdkringsanstalten ar 1926. Sveriges Officiella 
Statistik. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1927. 29 pp. 


Socialdepartementet. Betdnkande med férslag till vissa atgdrder betrdffande 
emigrationen, avgivet av Kungl. Socialstyrelsen den 14 januari 1928. Statens oftent- 
liga utredningar 1928 : 8. Stockholm, Norstedt, 1928. 75 pp. 

Report of the Swedish Social Board containing proposals for certain measures 
relating to emigration. In addition to a draft Bill concerning the transport of 
emigrants, etc. (designed to replace the Act of 1884 now in force), with the explana- 
tory memorandum, the report contains a proposal for an improved information 
service for emigrants and for the organisation or support of institutions for assisting 
Swedish immigrants abroad. 

An appendix contains a survey of legislation and administrative and other 
measures concerning emigration in several countries. 


—— Kungl. Socialstyrelsen, Yrkesinspektionens Verksamhet ar 1926. Stockholm, 
1927. 109 pp. 


SWITZERLAND 


Département de I’Economie publique. Office fédéral du travail. Rapport du 
Conseil {fédéral sur sa gestion en 1927. Berne. 21 pp. 


Report of the Federal Labour Office for 1927. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Education. Annual Report for the year ending December 1926. 
Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 1927. 54 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Substantial progress in vocational education during the year under review is 
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recorded. The total expenditure of the Department of Education on vocational 
schools during the financial year 1926-1927 amounted to £107,214 as compared with 
approximately £100,000 in the preceding year. 


NATAL 


Department of Edueation. Report of the Superintendent of Education for the 
Year 1926. Pietermaritzburg, 1927. 97 pp. 7s. 3d. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Survey of Europe: France. By Louis 
G. Micuae.. Technical Bulletin No. 17. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 
184 pp. 25 cents. 

The pamphlet brings together in a convenient form practically all the statistical 
data available bearing on French agriculture. Its closely printed pages contain 
over 150 tables, and a quantity of facts and figures are mentioned and analysed in 
the text. These bear principally on agricultural production, but full information 
is also given on the agricultural population and on the size of holdings and tenure 
of land ; it is, of course, well known that the figures on land have not been brought 
up to date since 1892, though another census will be taken shortly. 

The pamphlet does not attempt to describe French agricultural life, or to discuss 
the social position of cultivators, their organisation, etc. The remarks on the 
historical trends of production and on the contrast between the period before and 
after the war are, however, interesting. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economies. Division of Co-operative Marketing. 
Suggestions for Use of Financial Statements and Statistical Information by Co- 
operative Associations. Washington, 1927. 10 pp. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. United States Census of 
Agriculture, 1925. Reports for States, with Statistics for Counties and a Summary 
for the United States. Part I. The Northern States. x + 1,316 pp. $1.75. Part II. 
The Southern States. x + 1,328 pp. $1.75. Part III. The Western States. x + 512 pp. 
$1. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 


Bureau of Mines. Limits of Inflammability of Gases and Vapours. By 
H. F. Cowarp and G. W. Jones. Bulletin No. 279. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1928. vir +99 pp. 20 cents. 


—— Metal Mine Accidents in the United States during the Calendar Year 
1925. By William W. Apams. Bulletin No. 282. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1927. vr + 120 pp. 20 cents. 


—— —— Quarry Accidents in the United States during the Calendar Year 
1925. By William W. Apams. Bulletin No. 286. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1927. 111 + 98 pp. 20 cents. 


Safety in Coal Mining (A Handbook). By George S. Rice. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. v1 + 141 pp. 25 cents. 


Use of the Miners’ Self-Rescuer. By S.H. Katz and J.J. Forses. 
Miners’ Circular No. 30. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 1v + 26 pp. 10 
cents 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Immigration. Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration. Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1927. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1927. vit + 236 pp. 


This report is analysed in the April issue of the Monthly Record of Migration. 


Bureau of Labour Statisties. Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions, held at Atlanta, Ga., 27-29 September 1927. Bulltein No. 456. Workmen’s 
Insurance and Compensation Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Otfice, 1928. 
vi + 257 + xxvir pp. 40 cents. 

These annual proceedings of the association of workmen’s compensation 
administrators in the United States and Canada should not be missed by adminis- 
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trators engaged in the same field in other countries. Experts in the legislation of 
twenty or thirty States assemble each year to exchange their views on common 
problems. 

The subjects discussed at the meeting in September 1927 include a number 
of medical problems, e.g. incapacity resulting from functional neurosis, choice of 
doctor by the injured workman, and factors influencing the period of incapacity. 
An account is given of the Federal Longshoremen’s Compensation Law by the 
official responsible for its administration. 


—— Bureau of Naturalisation. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Natural- 
isation. Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1927. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1927. 43 pp. 10 cents. 

This report is analysed in the April 1928 issue of the Monthly Record of Migration. 


OHIO 


Industrial Commission of Ohio. Division of Safety and Hygiene. S/atistical 
Reports of Injuries to Minors under 17 Years of Age. Occupational Disease Claims. 
Additional Award Claims. Special Bulletin No. 1. Columbus, Ohio, 1927. 139 pp. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Welfare. Biennial Report of the Secretary of Welfare, 1925-26. 
Bulletin No. 27. Harrisburg. 90 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Albrecht, Dr. Carl. Ergographische Studien iber die Funktion der Handstrecker 
bei Arbeitern verschiedener Bleigefadhrdung. Zugleich ein Beitrag zur Frage der 
Vergleichsméglichkeit ergographischer Untersuchungen symmetrischer Muskelgrup- 
pen. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von 
der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene in Frankfurt. Neue Folge, Heft 19. 
Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. 62 pp. illustr. 

The author describes research work in connection with the use of the ergograph 
in the detection of paralysis of the extensor muscles in cases of lead poisoning. 
Among the conclusions reached it is noted that the use of the ergograph yields 
satisfactory results only in experiments covering a large number of subjects. 
Experiments carried out with 73 persons suffering from lead poisoning and 27 
healthy subjects gave no appreciable result, that is to say, did not permit any ergo- 
graphic differentiation between these two categories to be established. 

A bibliography of works on paralysis of the extensor muscles and the ergograph 
completes the volume. 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. England und der Achtstundentag. 
Die Denkschrift der Englischen Vereinigung der Arbeitgeber-Verbande. Berlin, 
1928. 43 pp. 

A German translation of the memorandum issued in June 1927 by the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Organisations showing how British industry would be 
affected by the ratification of the Washington Hours Convention. The pamphiet 
is published by the General Federation of German Trade Unions. 


Bezirksausschuss Berlin, Brandenburg, Grenzmark. Die wirtschajftlichen 
Unternehmungen der Arbeiterbewegung. Berlin, 1928. 119 pp. 

The essays that form this volume are designed to give an account of industrial 
undertakings established and managed by organised labour, and particularly 
by the General Federation of German Trade Unions and its affiliated bodies. 
The essays are contributed by leaders of these undertakings. In addition to co- 
operative societies and the insurance society ‘‘Volksfiirsorge” closely allied with 
them, there have been called into existence various building societies, a workers’, 
salaried employees’ and civil servants’ bank, a trust company, two publishing 
companies, a company dealing in stationery and office fixtures, etc. Most of the 
undertakings have branch establishments in the more important towns. 
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American Child Health Association. Five Years of the American Child Health 
Association. A Bird’s-Eye View. New York, 1927. 76 pp. 


American Farm Economie Association. Preliminary Report of a Survey of 
Economic Research in Agriculture in the United States during the Year 1 July 1926- 
80 June 1927. Vol. I. Statistical Summary. 19 pp. Vol. II. Research in Farm 
Management. 165 pp. Vol. III. Research in Marketing Farm Products. 97 pp. 
Vol. IV. Description of Research. 98 pp. Mimeographed. 

The number of enquiries on hand into the economic side of agriculture in the 
United States is well known to be very great. Even in that country itself it is 
impossible to obtain a general idea of what is being done, as any of the agricultural 
colleges or universities, experiment stations, or other authorities in any or all of 
the 48 States may have district enquiries on hand. 

The majority of these are regional or local and designed for practical purposes. 
They are business analyses or a search for improved methods of production. 
But the mass of them, taken together, constitute a body of data on the economic 
side of farming which, if rather disparate, is clearly valuable. 

The American Farm Economic Association, with the aid of the Social Science 
Research Council, undertook in 1927 a survey of the 332 economic farm enquiries 
which they could trace for 1926-1927. Of the four mimeographed volumes which 
give the results, the most useful is the last, which sums up certain results. A very 
short, but extremely suggestive, survey of the state of investigation into hired 
farml abour by Mr. L. C. Gray is included in this volume. Mr. Gray shows how 
greatly the study of the economics of wage-paid agricultural labour in the United 
States is neglected. For instance, the alterations during the course of the year in 
the availability of farm employment, alterations which radically affect the position 
of the farm worker, are an unmapped field ; so is the whole-question of compensa- 
tion for accidents in agriculture, of which there are roughly 5,000 fatal and 85,000 
non-fatal per year in that country, and which are, if anything, likely to increase as 
the use of machinery becomes yet more common for farming operations. The 
absence of precise references to literature in this section is to be regretted. 


American Federation of Teachers. Adult Education vs. Workers’ Education. 
Fourth Annual Conference of Teachers in Workers’ Education, at Brookwood, 18- 
20 February 1927. Edited by a, Committee of Local No. 189. Brookwood, 1927. 


95 pp. 


American Federation of Labour. Report of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labour to the Forty-Seventh Annual Convention. Los Angeles, 1927. 
98 pp. 

Wages and Labour’s Share in the Value added by Manufacture. Research 
Series No. 4. Washington, 1928. 224 pp. 50 cents. 

In this little book the American Federation of Labour has brought together a 
number of studies on the income of wage earners in manufacturing industries in 
the United States, and on the part allocated to wages in the cost of production. 
The material used for the studies is exclusively composed of official statistics. 
The principal industries are reviewed in turn, and the figures given relate to the 
years 1904, 1909, 1914, 1919, 1921, 1923, and 1925. The data show for each 
industry and year the number of wage earners, the total amount of money wages, 
and the value added by manufacture (i.e. the total value of the goods produced by 
the industry less the costs of materials which are used for production). 

The tables show further the money income and the real wage income of the 
single wage earner during the year, the value added per wage earner, and ‘‘labour’s 
share in the value added ”’ or the percentage costs of labour to the manufacturer. 
Finally, a series of index numbers is given (base: 1904 = 100) designed to show for 
the different years the changes in the wage costs, the cost of production, the pro- 
duction of goods, prices of products, the money wage income, and the real wage 
income of the wage earner. 


Baratier, Paul. L’autonomie syndicale et ses limites devant les Cours anglaises. 
Préface de Edouard LaMBERT, Bibliothéque de 1’ Institut de droit comparé de Lyon. 
Etudes et documents, Tome 22. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1928. 315 pp. 40 frs. 


This work is the last of a series of studies published by the ‘* Bibliothéque de 
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l'Institut de droit comparé de Lyon ’’ and devoted to the decisions relating to 
labour and trade rendered by English judges. In three former studies, Messrs. 
Jean Fouillard, René Hoffherr, and El Arabi traced the different phases of English 
legal practice in connection with trade union disputes, restraint of trade, boycott, 
employment of non-union men, and trade union relations with neutral parties (see 
International Labour Review, Vol. VII, Nos. 2-3, Feb.-March 1923, p. 465; Vol. VII, 
No. 6, June 1923, p. 995 ; and Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, p. 900). The author of the 
present work continues these researches in a new direction, tracing the intervention 
of the English courts in trade union affairs during a quarter of a century, their 
efforts to retain the right of intervention despite the obstacles created by the 
Trade Union Act of 1871, and the final triumph of the principles laid down by the 
courts through the passing of the Trade Union Act of 1927. A French translation 
of this Act is given in the appendix. 


Bellegarde, Dantés. Pour une Haiti heureuse. 1. Par l'éducation. Premier 
volume. Port-au-Prince, Chéraquit, 1928. 291 pp. 

The author considers the moral and economic needs of the people of Haiti» 
describes the first attempts at organising public education, higher education and 
education in agriculture in the island, and sets forth his views on some practical 
reforms in public education. This volume will be followed by a second, dealing, 
among other questions, with the economic and other consequences for the native 
population ot American occupation, rural organisation, living conditions in Haiti, 
and the problem of poverty. 


Benham, Frederie C. The Prosperity of Australia. An Economic Analysis. 
London, P. S. King and Son, 1928. x + 276 pp. 

Mr. Benham, who is lecturer in economics at the University of Sydney, surveys 
in this book the whole economic organisation of Australia and traces the move- 
ments in national prosperity for the period 1901-1925. The first part of the book is 
devoted to an examination of the quantitative tests by which prosperity may be 
measured, attention being concentrated on the average real assets per head of 
population, working conditions, and the size and distribution of the national 
income. In the second part of the book, chapters dealing with customs tariffs 
and wage regulation endeavour to show what modifications in present economic 
policy are desirable as a means of promoting prosperity and the general welfare. 
Mr. Benham is in favour of gradual and progressive reductions in customs duties, 
and advocates various changes in the system of wage regulation. He considers 
that the ideal towards which economic policy should be directed is the provision 
of a national minimum real income for every citizen, and shows various lines along 
which progress might be made in this direction in Australia. A short bibliography 
is included. 


Bouloe, Enée. La Croisade de l’ Esprit. Une nouvelle doctrine de la guerre el de la 
paix. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1928. 1 + 333 pp. 25 frs. 

The author attempts to outline ‘‘ a new philosophy of politics and life through 
the re-establishment of the moral principles on which the progress of humanity has 
been built ” in every field unconnected with the problem of peace. A convinced 
pacifist, Mr. Bouloc preaches a crusade of common sense. He recognises the 
importance of the League of Nations for the maintenance of peace, and declares 
himself a supporter of the Protocol. He suggests some modifications of the 
constitution and functions of the Secretariat of the League and of the International 
Labour Office. The Secretariat, he says, should be the Parliament of the League, 
with the duty of drafting the new law of nations. In the new structure which he 
advocates, the interests of commerce, industry, and especially public education, 
should be granted equal representation with those of labour. 


Breunig, Lorenz, and Seidel, Richard. Betriebsrdtehandbuch fir Eisenbahner. 
Zweite Auflage. Herausgegeben vom Vorstand des Einheitsverbandes der Ejisen- 
bahner Deutschlands. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft ‘‘ Deutscher Eisenbahner”, 
1927. 381 pp. 

Brouckére, L. D., Judot, R., Pierard, L., Deswarte, A., Wauters,°A., Dewinne, 
A., Saxe, J., Messinne, J. Emile Vandervelde. L’ homme et son oeuvre. Etudes poli- 
tiques et sociales, IX. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1928. 282 pp. 15 francs (Belgian). 
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This book describes the personality of Mr. Vandervelde, the philosopher, artist 
and orator ; it outlines the doctrine of the Socialist leader, his activities as member 
of the Belgian Labour Party, and the work accomplished by the statesman in the 
international field. A bibliography of works relating to the political, social and 
scientific aspects of his work is given in the appendix. 


Burgess, Eugéne W. La ‘‘ Nonpartisan League ’’. Une expérience américaine de 
socialisme d’état agraire. Préface de Edouard LamBeEnt. Bibliothéque de |’ Institut 
de Droit comparé de Lyon. Etudes et documents, Tome 21. Paris, Marcel Giard, 
1928. x11 + 244 pp. 28 frs. 


The Non-Partisan League was founded in North Dakota in 1915 with the object 
of improving the economic position of the farmers through political action. As 
the result of the election in 1916 the League was represented by a strong majority 
in the legislature. In 1918 it had succeeded in establishing complete control of 
this body. The conquest of the political and administrative machinery of a State 
effected within three years, by an organisation composed exclusively of farmers, 
is an astonishing achievement due to the methods followed, the economic and 
political factors involved, and the support of public opinion won over by the good 
results attained. 

In an introductory chapter the author reviews the different attempts by American 
farmers to improve their economic position through political action, direct or 
indirect, from the War of Secession down to 1910. He traces in the second chapter 
the political and economic history of North Dakota since 1889, date of the entry of 
the State into the Federation. This preliminary study enables him to disclose all 
the political, economic and social factors which conditioned the birth and evolution 
of the League. 

In further chapters he shows how the League became ‘ national ’’, describes 
the results of its activities, and indicates the criticisms directed against it. 

The book includes an index and a bibliography. 


Christlich-sozialer Arbeiterbund der Sehweiz. Soziale Woche der Schweiz abge- 
halien unter dem Protektorat Seiner Gnaden dem Hochwiirdigsten Herrn Firstabt 
Dr. Ignatius Staub vom 18. bis 20. August 1927 in Einsiedeln. Protokoll der Ver- 
handlungen mit vollinhaltlicher Wiedergabe der Referate, Diskussionen und 
Beschliisse. St. Gall, 1927. 240 pp. 


Claparéde, Dr. Ed. Orientarea profesionala. Probleme si Metode. Translated by 
Stavri C. Cunescu. Institutul romanesc de Organizare Stiintifica a Muncii. No. 3. 
Bucarest, 1928. vir + 82 pp. 

Rumanian translation of the pamphlet by Dr. Claparéde entitled Problems 
and Methods of Vocational Guidance, published by the International Labour Office 
in 1922 (Studies and Reports, Series J (Education), No. 1; see International Labour 
Review, Vol. VI, No. 6, December 1922, p. 1029). 


Combotheora, X. 8S. Manuel de droit public général du monde civilisé. Introduc- 
tion. Théorie générale de l’Etat. Droit constitutionnel. Droit administratif. Paris, 
Recueil Sirey ; Geneva, Georg et Cie., 1928. 366 pp. $4. 


Manual of public law in civilised countries. 


Cooperative Operaie di Trieste, Istria e Friuli. Le imprese cooperative di consun® 
e la loro situazione in Italia e all’ estero. Promemoria alla spettabile Commissione 
Reale per una legge sulle Cooperative. Bologna, 1928. 47 pp. 

Memorandum on the position of distributive co-operative societies in Italy and 
in other countries submitted to the Italian Royal Commission appointed to draft 
a Bill on co-operative societies. 


Copland, D. B. Siudies in Economics and Social Science. Melbourne University 
Press. Economic Series No. 2. Melbourne, MacMillan, 1927. 86 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Deutscher Verein fiir lindliche Wohlfahrts- und Heimatpflege. Ldndliches Woh- 
nungswesen And landliche Arbeiterfragen. Berlin, 1927. 88 pp. 

The pamphlet contains the annual report for 1926 and the proceedings 
of the general meeting of the German Association for Rural Welfare and Rural 
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Labour Questions held at Berlin, 3-4 January 1927. This well-known society 
continues its widespread and useful activities and a considerable rise in the total 
amount from members’ subscriptions for 1926 is noted. The annual meeting 
discussed rural housing, the society’s rural cinema service, women’s organisations, 
and seasonal labour. 


Deutscher Verkehrsbund. Reichsabteilung Seeleute. Die Krankenversicherung 
der Seeleute. Berlin, 1928. 32 pp. 

This pamphlet, published by the Seamen’s Section of the German Transport 
Workers’ Union when the Act on the compulsory insurance of seamen against sick- 
ness came into force, sets forth the rights of sick or wounded seamen in relation to 
sickness insurance and to the shipowner. 


Dickinson, Z. Clark. Suggestions from Employees. Michigan Business Studies, 
Vol. I, No.3 University of Michigan, School of Business Administration, Bureau 
of Business Research. Ann Arbor, 1927. 58 pp. 50 cents. 


This book is a study of the so-called ‘‘ suggestion system ’’ movement, that is 
to say, the system of inviting, rewarding and using suggestions from employees. 
The author arrives at the conclusion that the adoption and application of such 
systems is growing rapidly. The movement, he says, already includes over 
300 American and British concerns employing more than a million workers. He 
considers briefly the major problems of the ‘‘ suggestion plan policy ”’, the propor- 
tion of good and poor suggestions received, and discontinued and unsatisfactory 
plans, and compares, in a special chapter, tormal suggestion plans with methods of 
employees’ representation: 


Druzstevni Prace. Pét Let Druzstevni Prace. Prague, 1927. 189 pp. 6 Czech 
crowns. 

Describes the activities of the Prague publishing co-operative society since its 
foundation. The society sells at cost price the best works in Czech and foreign 
literature, with the object of raising the level of culture among its members. The 


membership is now over 5,000. The society employs about twenty persons and 
publishes a periodical. It has issued over eighty publications since its foundation 
five years ago. The list of works selected for publication is drawn up in accordance 
with a vote of the members. 


Ehlers, Dr. Paul. Der Tarifvertrag fiir die Seeschiffahrt nach der Rechtsprechung 
des Tarifschiedsgerichts erldutert. Hamburg, Schroedter und Hauer, 1927. 323 + 
XX pp. - 

Attention was drawn to this book in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No. 5, May 1928, p. 770. 

The first collective agreement affecting seamen was signed on 3 December 1918 
between the Central Federation of German Shipowners and the seven organisations 
representing different categories of German seamen. The conclusion of this agree- 
ment was the goal at which the latter had been aiming since 1890 with a view to 
the improvement of wages and conditions of employment for seafarers. On 
12 April 1919 a further agreement was concluded, by which an Arbitration Court 
for dealing with wages and conditions of employment ( Tarifschiedsgericht) was 
established. This body was to be competent to deal with all disputes between 
shipowners’ and seamen’s organisations, the latter undertaking to do all in their 
power to ensure that its awards should be respected. 

The author gives an analysis of the various awards made since the establish- 
ment of the Court which aim at explaining and interpreting the meaning of the 
original agreement and of any subsequent modifications thereto. The history 
and analysis of the work thus jointly accomplished by shipowners and seamen 
during the last nine years is of great interest and value, particularly in view of the 
fact that certain provisions in the agreement and certain awards of the Court —a 
purely private and entirely unofficial body — have resulted in considerable changes 
in the statutory regulations embodied in the German Seamen’s Code, particularly 
those relating to the regulation and distribution of hours of work, both in port and 
at sea, to notice of dismissal for officers with a permanent contract of employment, 
and, finally, to the repatriation of seamen. 
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The decisions of the Court have resulted in the formation of a whole body of 
case law, which is still in process of development. Moreover, not only have 
these decisions been accepted without question by both parties concerned, but 
they have also to some extent received official sanction, either by the insertion 
of certain stipulations contained in collective agreements in the articles or agreement 
themselves, or as the result of instructions issued by the Federal Ministry of Labour 
rendering them compulsory. 

It is practically certain that the new Seamen’s Code, which is in course of pre- 
paration, will have to take into account the developments which have resulted from 
the enforcement of the collective agreement and the various awards of the Court. 


Engberg, Russell C. Industrial Prosperity and the Farmer. The Institute of 
Economics. Investigations in Agricultural Economics. New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1927. x11 + 286 pp. 

Ente nazionale della eooperazione. Fed. naz. Fascista della Coop. di Consumo. 
Per il ribasso dei prezzi. La cooperazione di consumo. Giugno, 1927 — Anno V, 
Rome. 78 pp. 

Statistics showing the action taken by co-operative societies in Italy to bring 
about a fall in prices. 


Evans, Owen D. Educational Opportunities for Young Workers. Studies in 
Adult Education. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1926. x1 + 380 pp. 


Feige, Dr. George. Erzielle Leistungen in der Zuckerriitbenernte 1927 auf 63 land- 
wirlschaftlichen Gross- und Kleinbetrieben im Kreise Breslau. Schriftenreine des 
Betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Arbeit- 
geberverband fir die Provinz Schlesien e.V. Heft 6. Breslau, Kommissionsverlag 
Fritzsche, 1928. 

The Committee on Farm Management of the Union of Employers in Agricul- 
ture and Forestry in the Province of Silesia has added a new publication to its 
interesting studies on farm labour problems. The latest investigation deals with 
labour output in sugar-beet harvesting in 1927 on 63 farms in the districts of 
Bunzlau. The Committee is to be congratulated on having been able to obtain 
detailed information from a considerable number of farms, mostly big estates. 
The tables drawn up allow of comparison between two harvesting methods, one 
in which the beets are lifted by manual labour alone, the other in which the beets 
are lifted after having been loosely ploughed. For the year 1927 no very definite 
results were obtained. The figures for the single farms vary, but, on the whole, 
a certain uniformity can be observed, e.g. on 38 big estates of 200 hectares or more, 
where only manual labour was employed, the average daily output for a woman 
worker was 42.5 quadratrute (a quadratrute is equal to 14.2 square metres) in 
ten hours. For not less than 27 of the farms the average output for the single 
tarm was between 35 and 50 quadratrute, or within 20 per cent. deviation of the 
average of allfarms. Such a uniformity is, of course, not only very important for 
the improvement of farm management, but also for regulation of labour conditions 
in agriculture. 


Flatow, Dr. Georg, and Joachim, Riehard. Arbeitsgerichisgesetz vom 23. Dezember 
1926 nebst der Verordnung iiber die Entschddigung der Arbeitgeber- und der 
Arbeitnehmer-Beisitzer der Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden vom 24. Juni 1927 und dem 
Geselz zur Abdnderung des Betriebsrdtegesetzes vom 28. Februar 1928. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1928. 592 pp. 19.60 marks. 

The passing of the German Act of 23 December 1926 on labour courts has given 
rise to a mass of literature of somewhat unequal merit. The work by Messrs. 
Flatow and Joachim ranks among the best studies on the subject. It is perhaps 
the most comprehensive commentary on the Act published hitherto. The authors, 
who have already published outstanding works on labour law, assisted in the 
drafting of the Act, and therefore are specially competent to deal with the subject. 
They treat in a scientific and exhaustive manner all the important questions raised 
by the new Act. 


Floud, Sir Franeis L.C. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. The White 
Hall Series, edited by Sir James MarcHant, K.B.E., LL.D. London, New York, 
G.P. Putnam Sons, 1927. 330 pp. 
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The first three chapters in this book contain information not published or 
difficult of access. The early history of the attempts to establish an Agricultural 
‘Board ” are particularly interesting. 

The remaining sixteen chapters give in considerable detail an account of the 
present work of the Ministry, which includes the administration of the important 
Agricultural Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. 


Frayssinet, Pierre. La politique monétaire de la France (1924-1928). Préface de 
M. Germarin-Martin. Paris, Recucil Sirey, 1928. rx + 307 pp. 


A well-constructed work on monetary policy in France, in which, after givinga 
clear definition of inflation, the author describes the first attempt at stabilisation 
in 1924, the crisis of 1926, the report of the experts and the Cailloux scheme, and, 
finally, the Poincaré experiment. The last chapter is devoted to the necessary 
transition from stabilisation in fact to statutory stabilisation. 


Gardiner, Glenn L. Foremanship. Chicago, New York, A. W. Shaw Co., 1927. 
xv + 680 pp. $6. 

The author describes the principles and practices which should guide the fore- 
man in the accomplishment of his functions. The work is full of observations which 
reveal wide experience and common sense, but there is some tendency to prolixity 
and repetition. After describing in the first three parts the place of the foreman in 
industrial management, the qualifications for foremanship, and the foreman’s job, 
the author considers the training of foremen. 

The last part is a general introduction to industrial economics. A bibliography 
is included. 


Girault, Arthur. Principes de colonisation et de législation coloniale. 1V. Troisitme 
partie. L’ Afrique du Nord. 1. L’ Algérie. Cinquiéme édition revue et augmentée. 
Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1927. x + 466 pp. 


Gordon, A.P.L. The Problem of Trust and Monopoly Control. London, George 
Routledge and Sons, 1928. vir + 186 pp. 


Goudal, Jean. Les questions de travail dans les territoires sous Mandat. Reprinted 
from the Revue générale de Droit internationai public. Paris, A. Pedone, 1928. 18 pp. 


The author examines the theoretical organisation of the study of labour ques- 
tions in the Mandates system and the procedure adopted, what are the most import- 
ant problems connected with native labour in the territories under Mandate, and 
what is the outlock in this sphere. He summarises very clearly the debates of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission and the documents relating to labour questions 
in Mandated Territories. In his conclusions, as well as throughout his exposition, 
the author points out the gradual and inevitable extension to all colonies, posses- 
sions and protectorates of the ideas and principles on which the Mandate system is 
based. 


Graf, Osear P. Die Industriepolitik Alt-Rumdniens und die Grundlagen der 
Industrialisierung Gross-Rumdniens. Bucarest, Graphische Kunstantalt ** Cartea 
Romaneasca”’, 1927. 198 pp. 

Thesis devoted to the industrial development of Rumania from early times down 
to the end of the war and to the industrialisation of Rumania since that date. 


Haberler, Gottfried. Der Sinn der Indexzahlen. Eine Untersuchung aber den 
Begriff des Preisniveaus und die Methoden seiner Messung. Tiibingen, J.C.B. Mohr, 
1927. 1x + 134 pp. 


Haefely, Ernst. Die Gewerbepolizei”’ nach kantonalem solothurnischem Recht. 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Wirde eines Doktors beider Rechte vorgelegt der 
hohen juristischen Fakultat der Universitat Freiburg in der Schweiz. Zug, J. 
Kindig, 1927. vir + 107 pp. 

Thesis describing the legal practice connected with industrial questions in the 
canton of Solothurn. 


Handbuch der sozialen Hygiene und Gesundheitsfiirsorge. Edited by A. Gorrt- 
STEIN, A. SCHLOSSMANN, and L. TELEKy. Band IV. Gesundheitsfitrsorge, soziale und 
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private Versicherung. x11 + 874 pp. illustr. Band VI. Krankenhaus-, Rettungs-, 
Bdderwesen, sozialhygienische Bedeutung der Sozialversicherung, Berufsberatung. 
Gesundheit und Wirtschaft. x + 600 pp., illustr. Kerlin, J. Springer, 1927. 

Fourth and sixth volumes of the encyclopaedia of hygiene and social welfare, 
of which the first three volumes were analysed in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XIV, No. 6, December 1926 (p. 921) and the fifth volume in the February 
1928 issue of the Review (Vol. XVII, No. 2, p. 305). 

Volume IV opens with an introductory chapter on general questions connected 
with social insurance. The different problems raised are then examined : protec- 
i tion of infants and children ; school hygiene and medical inspection in schools ; 
i social welfare of morally and mentally deficient persons, epileptics, the mentally 
Hl afflicted, infirm, blind, and deaf and dumb. The authors devote some pages to 
measures for the protection of motherhood, dispensaries and other welfare insti- 
tutions. The second part of the volume deals with social insurance (insurance 
against sickness, accidents, and invalidity), and the part played by the physician 
in social insurance, more particularly in insurance against invalidity and accidents. 

Volume VI describes the organisation of nursing homes, hospitals, homes for the 
aged, medical treatment in the home, and first aid in cases of accident. Measures 
taken to deal with cases of accident at sea and in mines are also described. 
Chapters on vocational guidance and psychotechnics, and on the relation between 
health and social economy conclude the book. An analytical table of contents is 


included. 


Hansson, Sigfrid. Studieplan i fackféreningskunskap. Godkdnd av Arbetarnas 
Bildningsjérbund. Landsorganisationens skriftserie XV. Stockholm, Tidens 
Forlag, 1927. 55 pp. 75 ére. 

This scheme for the study of trade unionism, which has been approved by the 
Swedish Workers’ Educational Association, is prepared by the Editor of Fack- 

féreningsrérelsen, the organ of the Swedish Confederation of Trade Unions, who, 
as author of several handbooks and treatises and as lecturer for the courses organised 
by the Confederation, particularly those at the People’s College at Brunnsvik, 
has done much to promote the study of trade union questions in Sweden. 

The scheme is divided into 16 chapters, each of which describes in full the 
importance of the subject treated, and gives historical information and suggestions 
" as to the method of study. A detailed bibliography is included. 








Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Bericht iber den 31. deutschen Kran- 
kenkassentag am 24. bis 26. Juli 1927 in Kénigsberg. Berlin, 1927. 150 pp. 


Held, Richard. Die Berufsberatung auf dem Lande. Die Praxis der Berufs- 
beratung. Schriften zur Grundlegung und Vertiefung der praktischen Berufsbera- 
tung. Herausgegeben von Dr. R. LiEBENBERG. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1927. 75 pp. 

The thesis argued in this excellent little pamphlet is the need of organising voca- 
tional guidance in rural areas as has already been done for the youth of urban dis- 
tricts. In rural areas, the author contends, the choice of a career is usually left to 
chance ; it is even sometimes determined by evil influences. A methodical organi- 
sation of vocational guidance is therefore essential, in spite of the special difficulties 
involved. The author gives the broad outlines of a scheme. 


Holdsworth, W.S. An Historical Introduction to the Land Law. Oxford, Claren- 


don Press, 1927. xx1v + 339 pp. 

The Property Acts of 1922-1925 which came into force on 1 January 1926 
restated and even changed the law on land tenure on a scale never before attempted. 
Considerable parts of the existing law, however, were not affected by them. For 
this reason, and in order to understand the changes made by the Acts, a knowledge 
of the history of the land law is essential. Mr. Holdsworth’s book is intended to 
supply the necessary preliminary notions. 

The principles of the land law 1n the different periods are clearly explained and 
much stress is laid on the fact that their fundamental elements have been in exist- 
ence through many ii not all the centuries ander consideration. The author further 
draws attention to all the elements which have been taken over from Roman law 
and explains the relation ot land law to the needs of society and the prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions of each epoch. The book is principally written for law students. 
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Hudson, Manley 0. The Development of International Law since the War. 
Reprinted from the American Journal of International Law, Vol. XXII, No. II, 
April 1928. 


Ihrig, Dr. Karl. Internationale Statistik der Genossenschajlen. Statistique inter- 
nationale des coopératives. International Statistics of Co-operative Societies. Mit 
einem Geleitwort von Dr. Martin Fasspenper. A Magyar Statistizkai Tarsasag 
Kiad vanyai. Veréffentlichungen der Ungarischen Gesellschaft fiir Statistik. Berlin, 
Struppe und Winckler, 1928. xxiv + 275 pp., tables. 

This is the first attempt at a compilation of international statistics of co- 
operative societies. The author describes in the first chapter the numerous diffi- 
culties encountered in the course of his work and indicates the sources and methods 
which should serve in the compilation of such statistics. He considers in this 
connection a vast programme which international institutions — in particular, 
the International Statistical Institute, the International Labour Office, the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance and the International Institute of Agriculture — 
should, in his opinion, carry out in collaboration with national federations. 

The second part of the book is devoted to statistics of different types of co- 
operative societies : distributive co-operative societies, credit societies, agricultural 
co-operative societies (purchase and sale societies, and co-operative dairies). In 
addition to the number and membership of co-operative societies. the author gives 
statistical data relating to their activities. 

The book includes 48 statistical tables, the headings to which are in German, 
French and English. The textisin German. This work is a striking contribution 
to the data collected in this field, and should be taken into account in any future 
work on statistics relating to the co-operative movement. 

Internationaler Faschismus. Beitrdge iiber Wesen und Stand der faschistischen 
Bewegung und iiber den Ursprung ihrer leitenden Ideen und Triebkrajte. Heraus- 
gegeben von C. LANDAUER und H. Honeacer. Schlusswort von Dr. M. J. Bonn. 
Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 1928. 4 + 163 pp. 

A very stimulating collection of essays intended to throw light on the problems 
of Fascism. The views expressed are various : some of the authors being staunch 
supporters of Fascism, like Messrs. Giuseppe Botrar and Helmut FRancKE, while 
others do not regard the new politica] ideals with enthusiasm. In an essay sum- 
marising the results of the discussion, Prof. J. M. Bonn attempts to draw certain 
conclusions of a theoretical and practical nature. 

Internationales Handwérterbuch des Genossenschaftswesens. Dictionnaire inter- 
national de la coopération. International Dictionary of Co-operation. In Gemein- 
schaft mit Dr. Ch. Gripe, Prof. F. Hauti, Dr. W. Kress und Robert SCHLOESSER 
unter Mitarbeit von mehr als 100 Fachleuten des In- und Auslandes herausgegeben 
von Dr. V. Toromranz. 3. Lieferung. Internationale Organisationen — Reichs- 
verband der deutschen landwirtschafitlichen Genossenschaften. Berlin, Struppe und 
Winckler. Pp. 481-720. 

Part III of the International Dictionary of Co-operation to which attention 
was drawn in the International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, Nos. 4 and 5, April and 
June 1928 (p. 621 and p. 925). 


Kny, Dr. Lothar. Die Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden. Ihr Aufbau und ihre Zustdndig- 
keit nach dem Arbeitsgerichtsgesetz vom 23. Dezember 1926. Schriften des Instituts 
fir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, herausgegeben von Dr. Erwin Jacost. 
16. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 149 pp. 

A methodical study of the organisation and functions of the labour courts insti- 
tuted in Germany by the Act of 23 December 1926. It should prove a useful 
complement to the work of Messrs. Flatow and Joachim analysed above. 


Koenige, Dr. H., and Petersen, A. Gesefz iiber die privaten Versicherungsunter- 
nehmungen vom 12. Mai 1901. Textausgabe mit Anmerkungen und Sachregister 
von Dr. Heinrich Korentce. Guttentagsche Sammlung deutscher Reichsgesetze. 
Nr. 62. Berlin and Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1927. 856 pp 


Krahelska, Halina. Praza Dzieci i Mlodocianych w Polsce. Le travail des enfants 
et des adolescents en Pologne. Questions ouvriéres No. 3. Warsaw, Institut d’Econo- 
mie sociale, 1928. 88 pp. 


10 
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The working conditions of children and young persons in Poland have not until 
now been the subject of special study. The problem, however, is an important 
one in view of the considerable increase in the number of children employed in 
industrial occupations. The author of the above study points out the abuses to 
which, in his view, the employment of children and young persons gives rise. In 
industry, young persons form 9 per cent. of the total number of workers employed 
(34 per cent. in the clothing industry and 16 per cent. in the metal and printing 
industries). In handicrafts the work of children has, in a large measure, been 
substituted for that of adult workers. 

The wages of children and young persons, says the author, are extremely low. 
In industry, the wages of young persons are approximately one-fourth of the wages 
of a qualified worker. In handicrafts — even in machinery workshops — a large 
number of young persons are employed without remuneration, on the plea that they 
receive vocational training, which is, in fact, entirely fictitious. 

With regard to hours of work, they are frequently, the author declares, from 
10 to 12aday. The regulations relating to overtime and night work are often broken. 
Children and young persons are frequently employed in unhealthy occupations 
(printing, glass and textile industries) without adequate medical protection. 
According to statistics of sickness insurance funds, the health conditions of young 
persons are deplorable: children under fifteen figure most prominently in the 
general morbidity statistics. 

The author urges that an end be put to this state of affairs, and advocates in 
this connection the following reforms: prohibition of the employment for gainful 
purposes of children under sixteen ; regulation of working hours; prohibition of un- 
remunerated employment ; fixing of a minimum wage ; organisation of vocational 
training ; raising of the compulsory schooling period to eight years instead of seven, 
with a view to devoting the eighth year to preliminary vocational training. 

A summary in French is included. 


Kratky obzor socialnogo strakhovania v 1926-27. General Editor: M. Nem- 
TCHENKO. Moscow, 1928. 78 pp. 

This collection of articles on social insurance in Soviet Russia forms a sequel to 
that published in 1923. It covers a particularly interesting period (1926-1927) in 
the development of social insurance in that country. The first article deals with 
the financial aspect of the insurance system and explains the reasons for the changes 
effected in 1927. The second article deals with the scope of insurance and benefits. 
Two further articles describe in detail the organisation of medical assistance and 
prophylactic measures. An article on administration shows the important econo- 
mies introduced or to be introduced in this field. All these studies are based on 
statistical data compiled by the Commissariat of Labour (‘* Statistical documents 
concerning social insurance in 1926-1927 ”’). 


Kwiecinski, Janusz. Zgloszenia i Ogloszenia Spoldzielni. Praktyczna Bibljo- 
teka, ‘‘Spolem ”’, Nr. 3. Tom 3. Warsaw, Zwiazek Spoldzielni Spozywcow, 1927. 
57 pp. 

This pamphlet, published by the Union of Distributive Co-operative Societies of 
Warsaw, brings together the texts of legal provisions relating to the organisation 
and registration of co-operative societies in Poland. 


Landarbejderforbundet i Danmark. Kolindsund 1923-26. En Redegérelse med 
Kolindsunddommene. Copenhagen, P. Hansens, 1927. 128 pp. 2 Kr. 


Lautner, Dr. Julius Georg. Gelfendes und kiinftiges Angestellten- Vertragsrecht 
auf rechtsvergleichender Grundlage unter Beritcksichligung des deulschen Entwurfes 
eines allgemeinen Arbeitsvertragsgesetzes und der cechoslovakischen Entwiirfe. 
I. Teil. Graz, U. Mosere, 1927. xrx + 651 pp. : 

This work, the second and final part of which is to appear next year, is intended 
as a contribution to the drafting of a general law relating to contracts of employ- 
ment of salaried employees (Angestellte) in Austria. 

The great development of the law relating to these employees has been a 
characteristic feature of Austrian labour legislation. This development, however, 
has taken the form of special legislation confined to particular classes of employees. 
The disadvantages that have resulted are lack of unity of principle and inequality 
of treatment accorded to different classes of employees. 
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The need for unified legislation is discussed in the introduction to the book. 
The author considers, contrary to the German view, that it would be impractical 
to include workers ( Arbeifer) and salaried employees in one general law, but that 
a separate law is required for the latter in view of their different needs. While 
this law would, generally speaking, render special legislation for particular kinds 
of employees unnecessary, such legislation might still be justified in exceptional 
cases. Actors and journalists, for example, for whom special legislation has been 
passed, might still require separate treatment. The aulhor then discusses some 
controversial questions of general interest relating to labour legislation, the workers’ 
demand for an ‘‘ equitable ”’ as opposed to a formal or logical interpretation of 
labour laws by the judges, the respective advantages of collective agreements and 
legislation for the improvement of labour conditions. 

Next is treated the difficult question what persons shall be included in 
the class of salaried employees. In the following parts of the book the author 
deals with the provisions of the proposed Act, and gives an account of 
the law in Germany and in other countries. In particular he discusses the 
German project for a general law on contracts of employment and the Czechoslovak 
Bill on salaried employees. This thorough treatment of German as well as of 
Austrian law, and the valuable criticism it contains, make the book a welcome 
contribution to German legal science. 


Lehmann, Helmut. Handbuch des Krankenversicherungsrechts. 5. Auflage. 
Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft deutscher Krankenkassen, 1927. Band I. xxvu + 
943 pp. Band II. xm + 775 pp. 

This important work by the President of the German Association of Sickness 
Insurance Funds is a complete collection of the legislation and judicial practice relat- 
ing to sickness insurance in Germany. It isin two volumes. The first contains the 
text of the Social Insurance Code ; the provisions of the Code relating to sickness 
insurance are carefully annotated. The second volume contains the text of regu- 
lations relating to different matters connected with sickness insurance funds, more 
especially elections to posts in the services of the funds, accounting, medical assist- 
ance to insured persons or members of their family, and the organisation of the 
medical service of the sickness insurance funds. 


Lenin, N. Ueber Gewerkschajten. Ein Sammelband. Vienna and Berlin, Verlag 
fir Literatur und Politik. 180 pp. 


Maheux, L’Abbé Arthur. Parents ef maitres. Leur collaboration. L’ Ecole sociale 
populaire, No. 168. Montreal, 1928. 36 pp. 15 sous. 

Address on the collaboration of parents and teachers delivered during the 
** social week’? at Quebec, 30 August 1927. 


Marani, Dr. Claudio. /! credito agrario nei suoi principi, nelle sue forme, nei suoi 
istituti e nelle sue applicazioni all’ estero ed in Italia. Istituto federale di Credito 
per il risorgimento delle Venezia. Quaderno LIX. Venice, 1928. xvi + 155 + 7 pp. 

Study on the history and organisation of agricultural credit in Italy and in 
other countries. The author estimates the amount of capital necessary for the 
development of agriculture in Italy in view of the special features of the Italian 
economic system. He traces the history of the legislation on agricultural credit 
and describes the technical organisation of agricultural credit in Italy. 


Mecheriakov, N. L. The Peasantry and the Revolution. Farmers and Peasants 
International. Library of the Revolutionary Farmers and Peasants Movement, I. 
Edited by Th. DomBatand N. L. Mecuertakov. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1927. 67 pp. 


National Farmers’ Union. The N.F.U. Year Book for 1928. London, 1928. 
431 pp. 5s. 

As in past years the various chapters of this year book are full of detailed and 
useful information on almost evegy question that affects the English farmer. 
The practical side of the volume has been strengthened by the insertion of a tabular 
guide to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1923, the addition of a chapter on ‘* Railway 
Rates and Charges ’’, and the enlargement of certain other sections. The statistics 
are brought up to date, while the chapters on the agricultural policy of the political 
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Parties and of the N.F.U. itself have been made more complete. The statement on 
** Marketing of Home Produce ”’ issued in September 1927 by the N.F.U. is included 
in the Year Book. 


National Institute of Industrial Psychology. Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts for the year ended 31 December 1927. 24 pp. 


Nederlandseh Instituut voor Voikshuisvesting en Stedebouw. Rapport over de 
Weltelijke Maatregelen tot Aanwijzen van de Toekomstlige Bestemming van Terrein. 
Uitgebracht door een Commissie uit den Stedebouwkundigen Raad. 1928. 54 pp. 


Report on the proposed legal measures relating to the allotment of land for 
building purposes. 


Nederlandsche Vereeniging voor Armenzorg en Weldadigheid te Amsterdam. 
Prae-Adviezen voor de Algemeene Vergadering van 30 Juni, 1 en 2 Juli 1927 le 
Zulphen. De Werkloozensteun en Zijn Gevolgen. Haarlem, 1927. 179 pp. 

Contains the preliminary reports on unemployment relief and its results pre- 
pared for submission to the twentieth general meeting of the Netherlands Welfare 
Association held at Zutphen, 30 June-2 July 1927. The reports discuss the general 
and industrial aspect of the subject as well as the individual and mora] aspect. 
The first point of view is dealt with on behalf of the employers by Messrs. vAN 
Ruyiyn and CorT VAN DER LINDEN, and on behalf of the workers by Messrs. 
NIJKAMP and VAN DE WALLE, while Messrs. DREES, JONGBLOED and DETIGER give 
the opinions of experts. The personal and moral consequences of unemployment 
relief are described by three experts on social welfare, Messrs. VAN BEECK 
CALKOEN, JURREMA and SLOOTEN. 


Twintigste Algemeene Vergadering. Jaarverslag over 1926. Beraadslaging 
over het Onderwerp: De Werkloozensteun en zijn gevolgen. Haarlem, 1927. 156 pp. 


Report of the twentieth general meeting of the Netherlands Welfare Association 
held at Zutphen, 30 June-2 July 1927, together with the annual report for 1926 and 
the discussions on the reports referred to above. 


New York Sabbath Committee. Influence of the Weekly Rest Day on Human 
Welfare. A Scientific Research. Preface by Duncan J. MACMILLAN. New York, 
1927. 120 pp. 

The New York Sabbath Committee consider in this little book the question of 
the weekly rest day under two aspects, first as a religious ordinance and secondly 
as a civil institution. The authors analyse the nature of fatigue and show how 
the weekly rest day repairs the physical losses due to manual or mental work and 
exercises a beneficial influence on the physical and mental health of man. They 
also consider the influence of the weekly rest day on domestic life, the political 
well-being and the industrial and religious welfare of man. 


Nourse, Edwin G. The Legal Slatus of Agricultural Co-operation. The Institute 
of Economics. Investigations in Agricultural Economics. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1927. 1x + 555 pp. 

The author analyses the economic principles and aims of co-operation, partic- 
ularly agricultural co-operation, and examines the different stages by which legis- 
lation and legal practice have built up a legal system adequate to meet the needs of 
the co-operative movement in the United States. The author’s special knowledge 
of the question, the collaboration of men versed in co-operative practice and of legal 
experts make this work a valuable source for the study of agricultural co-operation 
in that country and the legal system relating to it. 


Peyser, Dr., and Maué, Dr. Gewerbliche Ohrenschddigungen und ihre Verhiitung. 
Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhitung. Herausge- 
geben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 8. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1928. v + 39 pp. 

Contains the communications made to the third annual meeting of the German 
Association for Industrial Hygiene (Wiesbadeh 1928). In the first of these docu- 
ments, Dr. PEysEer, without reviewing all the occupational injuries possible to the 
ear, emphasises certain aspects of the problem. The second, by Dr. Maus, is 
devoted entirely to the technical means of reducing or eliminating noise and 
vibration. 
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Philip, André. Le probléme ouvrier aux Etats-Unis. Préface de André Sree- 
FRIED. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927. xrx + 559 pp. 50 frs. 

The book is devoted to the study of some aspects of the labour problem in the 
United States. The author has deliberately put aside certain questions of great 
interest, such as immigration, negro labour, the employment of women and children. 
to devote himself to the essential problem : the study of modern industrial technique, 
The first volume examines employers’ methods. ‘After showing, in the opening 
chapter, the absolute domination of the employer in the United States, the author 
describes the technical methods based on the Taylor system. He then considers 
workers’ management, the social activities of various undertakings, and, finally, 
works councils and employee representation plans. In the second volume he deals 
with the trade union movement, its structure and methods in each important 
industry, and shows the connection between the evolution of the technique and 
that of the structure and methods. 

The study is based on documents, enquiries on the spot, and personal experience. 
The author spent two years in the United States and devoted the first six months 
to the examination of books, reviews and other publications on labour questions. 
The remaining eighteen months were given to investigations in the various States 
and to visiting from 500 to 600 industrial establishments. 


Pie, Paul. La protection des droits de U'inventeur salarié d’aprés le projet de loi 
francais sur les brevets d’invention mis en paralléle avec certaines lois élrangéres 
récentes. Extrait de la Semaine juridique éditée par la Société Nouvelle des Juris- 
Classeurs. 9 pp. 

Compares the protection afforded to the wage-earning inventor by the proposed 
French Act on inventors’ patents with that ensured by similar recent legislation in 
other countries. 


Potthoff, Dr. Heinz. Was muss jeder Arbeitnehmer von der Sozialversicherung 
wissen ? Ein Ueberblick iiber das gesamte deutsche Sozialversicherungswesen. Schrif- 
tenreihe des Genfer Verbandes der Hotel- und Restaurant-Angestellten Deutsch- 
lands. Heft II. Geneva, 1927. 36 pp. 


Reich, Riehard. Taschenbuch der Sozialversicherung. Neunte Auflage. Stutt- 
gart, Verlag fir Wirtschaft und Verkehr, 1927. 386 pp. 7.80 marks. 

The fact that this manual of German social insurance has now reached its 
ninth edition is evidence of its usefulness. It is neither an analytical exposition 
nor a dictionary of insurance, but a schematic repertory of the regulations relating 
to the different branches of social insurance (in particular, insurance of employees, 
insurance against sickness, accident, invalidity, old age, and unemployment, and 
miners’ insurance). In each case the author sets forth and comments on the regu- 
lations concerning the scope of insurance, financial resources, benefits, and 
administration. 

The work is well printed and a detailed index facilitates reference. 


Reichsverband des deutschen Handwerks und des Deutschen Handwerks- und 
Gewerbekammertages. Tdligkeitsbericht fir die Zeit vom 1. Januar bis 31, Marz 
1928. Hanover, 1928. 24 pp. 

Report on the activities of the German Federation of Employers of Handicrafts 
men and the German Chamber of Arts and Crafts for the period 1 January to 
31 March 1928. 

Résolutions adoptées 4 la I1Xe Session pléniére du C. E. de U’I.C. (février 1928). 
Paris, Bureau d’Editions. 56 pp. 1.50 frs. 

Contains the resolutions passed at the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International held in February 1928, dealing among other things 
with the trade union question and the coming world congress of the Organisation. 


Rich, Frances Ivins. Wage-Earning Girls in Cincinnati. The Wages, Employ- 
ment, Housing, Food, Recreation and Education of a Sample Group. Directed and 
edited by Ellery Francis Reep, Ph.D. Published by the Helen S. Trounstine 
Foundation and The Young Women’s Christian Association of Cincinnati. 76 +- 


111 pp. 
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Richter, Dr. Lutz. Die Einrichtungen der kassendrztlichen Selbstverwaltung, 
Sonderabdruck aus der Festschrift der Leipziger Juristenfakultdt fiir Victor Ehren- 
berg. Leipziger rechtswissenschaftliche Studien, Heft 21. Leipzig, Theodor Weicher, 
1927. 96 pp. 4.50 marks. 


Rocenka Ceskoslovenske Republiky. Rocnik VII, 1928. Prague, 1928. 404 pp. 
36 Czech crowns. 

The Czechoslovak year book for 1928 contains statistical and other information 
relating to the economic, political and social situation in Czechoslovakia. As in 
previous issues, an article on the League of Nations is contributed by Mr. SLavix 
and an article on the International Labour Organisation by Mr. TELTsIK. 


Rousiers, Paul de. Les grandes industries modernes. V. Les industries chimiques. 
Le régime légal des ententes. Paris, Armand Colin, 1928. 252 pp. 

This book is the last of a series of studies devoted to the big modern industries. 
It is two parts : the first deals with the chemical industry and the second with the 
legal aspect of producers’ agreements. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. Agricultural Research in 1926. London, 
1927. v +194 pp. 2s. 6d. 

This is the second volume of a new annual publication of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, designed to sum up and circulate among those interested knowledge of 
recent results attained by agricultural research year by year. It was felt that the 
literature on the subject was scattered and liable to be lost sight of except by those 
intimately acquainted with it ; the present volume, of moderate size and written 
in language intelligible to practical but non-scientific readers, reviews the year 
1926, and contains seven articles by different writers. That on ‘* Agricultural 
Economics” by Mr. C. S. Orwin includes summaries of two enquiries into the 
costs of production of milk (Grade A milk and other milk). Once again the extra- 
ordinary variation in expenditure on Iabour (under comparable conditions) as 
between one farm and another is made clear ; in the second enquiry a lowest extreme 
of 2.35 pence expended on Jabour per gallon may be contrasted with a highest 
extreme of 6.47 pence, showing that there is still great scope for improving 
efficiency on the labour item. In the production of Grade A milk one constant 
difficulty is the low general educational standard among agricultural workers. 
‘* The usual standard of educational development among farm workers at present 
is such that it is extremely difficult to inculcate any real conception of the nature 
of bacterial cleanliness. ‘They regard the various precautional details as mere 
eccentricities and can only with great difficulty be brought to realise the disastrous 
results which may follow any little disregard ot hygienic detail. ” 


Samsoe, Dr. Jens. Die Industrialisierung Ddnemarks. Probleme der Welt- 
wirtschaft. Schriften des Institutes fir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der 
Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Bernhard Harms. 44. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1928. x11 + 237 pp. 

This book deals with the industralisation of Denmark. The author uses the 
word ‘‘ industrialisation ” in two senses, i.e. relative industrialisation, which means 
that, since agricultural production does not keep pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, an increasing proportion of the population is dependent on industria) work ; 
and absolute industrialisation, which means the measure in which the importance 
of industry is increasing. 

In the first section of the book he examines the agricultural basis of Danish 
economic life and comes to the conclusion that the centre of gravity is still in agri- 
culture. Existing industry is partly dependent upon the surplus of agricultural 
production available for export which enables industry to import the necessary raw 
materials and semi-manufactured articles. 

The author points out, however, that the rapid development of industrial 
exports, compared with agricultural exports, shows that, to some extent, the 
relative industrialisation of Denmark has already begun. 

In the second part of the book he examines the absolute industrialisation 
of Denmark. He examines the natural conditions for Danish industries and 
describes very carefully the development of each jndustry. 
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Seottish Agricultural Organisation Society. Report for the Year from 1 January 
to 31 December 1927. Edinburgh. 61 pp. 

The Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society attaches great importance to 
organised marketing. Milk, eggs and poultry, and wool are the three principal 
commodities to which the Society is devoting attention. 

Members of marketing bodies established by the Society are held to binding 
contracts, and must not sell outside their organisation. These efforts have only 
recently been set on foot, but have so far been successful. 


Secrétariat des paysans suisses. Trentiéme rapport annuel du Comité directeur 
de l’ Union suisse des paysans et du Secrétariat des paysans suisses 1927. Brugg, 1928. 
119 pp. 

Annual report of the Swiss Peasants’ Union for 1927. 


Sjdatte Nordiska Arbetarjorsdkringsmétet i Helsingfors den 9, 10 och 11 Augusti, 
1926. Helsingfors, 1927. 280 pp. 


Société Corporative d’Hygiéne et de Sécurité dans les echantiers. Notice sur le 
but et le fonctionnement de la Société. Paris, 1928. 27 pp. 

Describes the aim and work of the French Society for Hygiene and Safety in the 
Building Industry and in Public Works. 


Tanzler, Dr. Fritz. Aus dem Arbeitsleben Amerikas. Arbeitsverhdltnisse, Arbeits- 
methoden und Sozialpolitik in den Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1927. 176 pp. 4.20 marks. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Report of the Proceedings of the Forty- 
third Annual Convention. Held at the City of Edmonton, Alta. 22-26 August (inclu- 
sive) 1927. Ottawa, 1927. 178 pp. 


Unién Eléctriea Cataluiia. Departamento Téenico. Seguridad ante todo. 1928. 
30 pp., illustr. 

Small pamphlet on accident prevention in the electrical industries and first 
aid in cases of accident due to electricity. 


Verbond van Vakorganisaties van Hoofdarbeiders in Nederland. Rapport over 
de rechtspositie der Hoofdarbeiders. Rotterdam, 1928. 42 pp. 
Report on the legal position of intellectual workers. 


Verslag van het Demonstratief Congres van het Verbond van Vakorgani- 
salies van Hoofdarbeiders in Nerderland, ter Bespreking van het Vraagstuk der 
Rechtspositie voor de Hoofjdarbeiders, gehouden op 25 Februari 1928, in de Oranje- 
Societeit te ’sGravenhage. Purmerend, 1928. 32 pp. 

Report of the Congress of the Netherlands Federation of Intellectual Workers 
held at The Hague, 25 February 1928, to discuss the question of the legal position of 
intellectual workers. 


Viallate, Achille. Le monde économique, 1918-1927. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1928. 
158 pp. 

A broad outline is given of world economic evolution since the war, showing, 
after the general disorganisation which marked the beginning of this period, the 
attempts at financial reconstruction (stabilisation of the currency, reorganisation of 
banking, movement of capital), industrial reorganisation (United States, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, international agreements), and economic policy (raw mat- 
erials and power, population, international trade, work of the League of Nations). 
The book ends with an exposition of the needs and economic ambitions of the 
principal countries. 


Walling, William English. The Mezican Question. Mexico and American- 
Mexican Relations under Calles and Obregon. New York, Robins Press, 1927. 205 pp. 


Contains an instructive analysis of the labour situation in Mexico, giving the 
labour part of the Constitution of 1917, the progress made in carrying it into effect 
and the support furnished by the Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana. 
The author’s chief purpose is to further the peaceful solution of the disputes out- 
standing between the United States of America and Mexico by outlining the social 
policy and difficulties of the Mexican Government. His conclusions correspond 
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closely with those reached by Mr. J. W. Brown in Modern Mexico and its Problems 
see International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 3, March 1928, p. 449). 


Weiger, Eberhard. Die Arbeiterfrage in der deutschen Forstwirtschaft. Beitrdge 
zur Lésung der Forstarbeiterfrage unter besonderer Beritcksichtigung der Arbeiter 
verhdltnisse der bayerischen Staatsforstverwaltung. Munich, 1927. xvi + 223 pp. 


Dr. Weiger’s book on labour in German forestry, with special regard to con- 
ditions in the State forests of Bavaria, fills a gap in the scanty literature on working 
conditions of forestry labour. The point of view from which the book is written is 
the following : 

No intensive forestry industry is possible owing to the meagre supply of qualified 
workers and to the difficulty of adding to their number unless prospects in the 
industry improve. The difficult work, with the inconveniences which it entails 
for the workers (details of these questions are examined in a special part of the book), 
calls for a certain feeling of responsibility and love of the work on the part of the 
workers. To this the employer must give an economic reward. 

The author outlines the history of the forest working groups and shows that, in 
spite of the immense increase in importance of the forestry industry, the workers 
are still recruited in the same way as they were 200 years ago, i.e. from casual 
seasonal labour in other industries, especially agriculture, and that no stress is 
laid on obtaining really skilled workers. 

The author examines what has already been done to solve the problems of 
forestry labour, especially in Bavaria, and then examines further possibilities. 
The wage question is, of course, very important. The author comes to the conclu- 
sion that for decades forestry workers in Germany have received wages of which 
the average has been too low. He bases this conslusion partly on theoretical eco- 
nomic considerations as to the part which he conceives labour plays in production 
processes, and it is from this point of view that he also tries to find a solution. 

Another problem he examines in detail is the question of the stabilisation of the 
working contract and of the creation of a special pension fund for forest workers. 
Finally, the importance of land settlement for forestry workers is discussed. 

The importance which trade unionism has had for forestry workers is recognised, 
but not the results which can be obtained by collective bargaining. Indeed the 
possibility of the collaboration of the workers in the improvement of their working 
conditions is not considered. 

The book contains much useful information for all interested in forestry labour 


conditions. 


Woolf, Leonard. Imperialism and Civilisation. London, The Hogarth Press, 
1928. v + 135 pp. 5s. 

A criticism of the results of the geographical expansion of the European civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth century. The author finds a possible method of righting the 
evils he describes in the development of the League of Nations and of the Mandates 
system. 

Workers’ Educational Association. Twenty-fourth Annual Report and Statement 
of Accounts for the Year ended 31 May 1927, National Officers, 1927-1928. London, 
1927. 55 pp. 

Yoshitomi, M. Etude sur I’histoire économique de l’ancien Japon des origines & 
la fin du XI Ie siécle. Préface de Michel Revon. Paris, A. Pedone, 1927. vir + 
263 pp. 

Study on the economic history of Japan from the earliest times down to the end 
of the twelfth century. A bibliography is included. 


Zalewski, Edmund. Ruch Spoldzielczy w Finlandji. Warsaw, Wydawnictwo 


Zwiazku Spoldzielni Spozywcow, 1928. 40 pp. 
Describes the co-operative movement in Finland. 


Zinsser, Richard. Vergleich der deulschen und der englishen Arbeitslosigkeit 
nach dem Weltkriege. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwirrde der 
Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Frankfurt a. M. 
Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1928. x1 + 69 pp., tables. 

By means of a series of statistical tables the author compares the extent of 
unemployment in Germany and in Great Britain during the years 1919-1926. 
The comparison is made not only as regards unemployment as a whole, but also as 
regards unemployment in the different industries, in towns and in rural areas, 
seasonal fluctuations and fluctuations due to economic crises. 
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591 pp., 225 illustrations. 
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